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OSIRIS.—RESURRECTION AND THE PRINCIPLE 
OF LIFE. 


BY ELLEN RUSSELL EMERSON. 


“ The birds hasten to thee, 
The pigeons bring to thee 
Their offerings. 
The first fruits of Ra, 
Thoth hath put them on all sides.” 
—Tablet of Ramses Il, (Edward Naville, trans.) 
I. A glance at Egyptian text reveals a constant application of 
figures of birds used as a means of expression; these figures 
greeting the eye in papyrus or on monuments in an ever varied 
illustration where water birds and land birds, denizens of lakes 
and rushes, or of woodland and field, are represented flying, de- 
ploying their wings, on perch or within a nest in careful empha- 
sis and where not less than fifteen species are noticeable in figure- 
ment of rites and their explanation, so numerous were they, 
indeed, Herodotus called the Egyptian writing a “bird 
language.” And these birds are descriptive emblems. Each bird 
represented is a “Bird of God,” which, possessing a talismanic 
force by means of consecration, is an essential part of the Thoth 
word, or scripture; necessary as an alphabetic letter it is equally 
necessary as an emblem, and indeed so great the importance 
attached to the emblematic bird, in the text for a proper interpre- 
tation, the same bird is often represented in the vignette illustra- 
tive to the meaning intended. The idea conveyed,—as will be 
apprehended when known that the Book of the Dead sets forth 
a scheme of resurrection,—is of too much moment to depend on 
superficial interpretation, and therefore the utmost painstaking, 
the reiteration and duplication of emblem; a duplication which 
gives strength to expression and magnifies the talismanic 
forces stored up in emblematic expression according to the 
avowed belief of Egypt. A writing originating from deity, taught 
by the lord of wisdom, (Thoth), the scriptures of the tombs and 
temples assume to represent the destiny of man, how great then 
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the importance of proper interpretation! And as a means of 
proper interpretation what method more secure than an under- 
standing of the character of the principle emblems employed, 
an analysis of which is invoked by their delineation in the 
vignette ? 

The principle emblems, as has been said, are the figures of 
birds; and these birds* are: Vulture, hawk, eagle, dove, goose, 
owl, swallow, lapwing, ibis, heron and ostrich; eleven birds in 
all, and are placed in the list according to the order of their 
mention in the analysis, for it is impossible to classify the birds 
in accordance with their habits, without doing violence to the 
interpretations intended, an interpretation that includes the gods 
since the birds are descriptive of the divinities, of whom they are 
emblems. Of the gods there are two authentic lists, the one 
called the Theban code, the other the Memphite code; six gods 
in the first and seven in the second: 


Theban Code: 


Amen. Ra, king of the gods. 
Mentu, his son. 

Shu, his son. 

Seb, his son. 

Osiris, son of Seb. 

Horus, son of Osiris. 


Memphite Code: 


Ptah, the father of the gods, (architect of the world). 
Ra, son of Ptah, (fire, Being). 

Shu, his son, (air). 

Seb, his son, (earth). 

Osiris, his son, (Being that has existed). 

Set, son of Seb, (unbeing). 

Horus, son of Osiris, (coming into Being). 


The Memphite code assumes to explain the origin and sub- 
stance of the gods. The father is the architect and the sons, or 
gods, are fire, earth and air, and these: “unbeing;” “coming into 
being,” and “being,” the cosmogonical elements, substance of the 
gods, plastic to the hand of Ptah the “architect,” are necessary to 
“being,” and they are indeed universally personated in creation 
myths as inthe Memphite code. 

The lesser gods of the two codes are called the “limbs of Ra’ 
in Egyptian myths, but each god is a “generator” and an active 
constituent in re-creation since the elements which are imperson- 
ated are assumed to be necessary to immortal being, the scheme of 
resurrection in no detail representing being as destitute of a 





*For the purpose of satisfactory authentication, the birds of Egyptian text were submitted to 
the inspection of experts in by er eng among |whom is gratifully mentioned Mr. Henshaw, 
Secretary Natioual Historical Society, Boston, Mass. 
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physical plane; the gods themselves, indeed, are psychic phiysico 
beings, and (it is important to remember), as such they are 
resurrection fathers, elemental gods they areactive in the process 
whereby is accomplished immortal birth, the ruler Amen- Ra, how- 
ever, in no case absent, for he was both cause of and component 
of being. 

Without departing from primitive ideas expressed by our 
Ojibwa priests’ chant: 

“T am the living body,” 

the Egyptian concept made use of the sun as a symbol of Ra, 
it was a means of manifestation of the hidden Ra,—that is of 
Amen-Ra. The sun was a mask as in the concept of the Aztec 
priest who pictured the planet so hidden.* A manifestation the 
sun was but one of many forms of being; there was, as stated by 
one of our Indians to a Jesuit father,t a power behind and ruling 
that body and at the same time the whole sidereal heavens. But 
the Egyptian Overruler, “behind the sun,” had an appointed 
abode; Ra’s seat is in the north; and to Mentu, his son, was ap- 
pointed the ruling, (as a subordinate), the opposite heavens. 
Thus the south and the north were important points in the 
heavens; the one guarded by the son, the other, the seat of the 
Overruler, a fact that should not escape attention, for in this ap- 
pointment is assumed a subtile relation between the two poles, 
north and south, whence originate an active and re-active force, 
governing each elemental god whose immanence in the substan- 
ces, fire, air, water and earth, constituted them equal rulers to the 
end of creation and re-creation. 

These two hemispheres, divided by the sun during the day, 
appear also to be divided by the milky-way by night. In the 
north is the Polar star, which might well be a symbol of the 
Overruler, a central magnet around which the sidereal heavens 
turn, It is the north wherein is born immortal being, while the 
south is represented in Egyptian writing to be the place of dis- 
solution. It is upon these several appointments, north and south, 
that duality represented terrestrially by Upper and Lower Egypt 
was maintained, a duality personated by Horus, type of “coming 
into being,” and Set, “unbeing,” for these two gods were ascribed 
to the two hemispheres north and south, as were Ra and Mentu: 
that is, the place of Ra is the place of Horus, and Mentu’s place 
is Set’s. In possession of this tact the conclusion follows that 
the Egyptian regarded the two poles as influential in the unmak- 
ing and making ot being. 

Much is said of the “principle of Ra” in the scriptures of 
Egypt, and it is evident that the seat of that principle was be- 
lieved to be in the north. This division of the heavens, north 





*See Illustrations, Masks, Heads and Faces, also Indian Myths, by the Author. 
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and south, controls the whole arrangement whereof the scheme 
of resurrection is unfolded; also it appears to have governed the 
construction of the Mastabas, looking to the north, as it were, as 
the place of the resurrection of the dead. 

This concept is presented in the Book of the Dead in such 
arbitrary detail that failing to folllow its varied ramifications the 
mind fails to comprehend adequately any part of the series illus- 
trative thereof, but if on the contrary it is heedfully kept in mind, 
it becomes a basis of insight of the most valuable character. On 
this theory of duality of which the north and south hemispheres 
are examples, the priests have built a scheme of resurrection that 
was intended to be, it would seem, an actual temple of reason, 
the details of which are arranged in complete order, representing 
sidereal influences, the energy of divine power, and the intimate 
connection of human destiny with the Overruler. In this 
scheme all detail appears to have been valued as the mosaicist 
values the trifling fragment whose color will perfect the harmony 
of his picture, for there is no lack of emphasis by way of reitera- 
tion ahd recapitulation of the least part, as well as the greater, of 
the scheme. And it is not too much to asseverate that what 
Egypt builded in its four thousand years of civilization in the 
way of religious conception, has a foundation in the bedrock of 
human consciousness, be it primitive, pagan, or christian. 


II. Primarily, an active. exercise of energy is the paternal, 
while the means whereby that activity performs its functions is 
maternal; therefore it came to be a method of expression to pre- 
sent the paternal as secondary to the maternal. As for instance, 
the Overruler Ra is represented as the son, and at the same 
time the consort of the celestial mother, whose form is the 
sidereal heavens and whose starry body over-arches the earth as 
does the milky-way,—a stellar bow protective of life like the rain- 
bow goddess of the Moki Indians, 

Exercise of energy suggested an impulse occasioning activ- 
ity to these ancient metaphysicians, and the impulse deified was 
assumed to be feminine, It was a feminine power in the celestial 
regions that was incentive to both the action of the “principles” 
in the region of the north, ruled by Ra, and also a feminine pow- 
er accomplished the re-creation of the dead, as will be seen in the 
famous Osirian drama, the authors of which, as in their descrip- 
tion of the generators, Ra and his sons, assuming the maternal 
to be a primary principle. A very suggestive fact, supplying 
added data to the explanattons of the Memphite code, and re- 
vealing that some impetus to the gods of fire, air, water and 
earth, is necessary to energize the “unbeing” into “being” in the 
belief of the Egyptian; it also places a feminine principle in the 
relation of impulse to force, of soul to body. If the feminine 
deities were impulse to creation, they were also quickeners of the 
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dead, the importance of which function suggests the necessity of 
providing another list in addition to those of the Theban and 
Memphite codes, which shall afford a ineans of reference to those 
who are unfamiliar with the godesses cf the Egyptian pantheon. 

Of this list, as in the two codes given,where are two gods, Ra 
and Ptah, who have parallel claims as generators, it may be said 
that there are two goddesses who hold parallel claims in the 
capacity of mother goddesses; these being: Hathor and Neith, 
mothers to Ra. But the position of these two goddesses is not 
unlike several others of the list, as will be seen in the explana- 
tions given: 

Maut, consort of Ra and mother of Being. 
Tefnut, daughther of Maut and Ra. 

Nut, celestial mother. 

Sekhet, consort of Ptah. 

Isis, consort of Osiris. 

Nephtys, dual of Isis and consort of Set. 

Sati, consort of Kneph: reproductive energy. 
Ma, directress of the gods. 

It is essential to a comprehension of the place of these god- 
desses, in the scheme of resurrection, to remember that severally 
they supply an impulse to renewal in those elements which the 
several gods, with whom they are consorted, personify. It is 
carefully explained, for instance, in the symbolic language of 
Egyptian scripture, that Hathor is the eye of Ra, and also that 
from the eye proceed the gods; therein is the germ of being. 
Again, it is explained that Sekhet, or her dual, Tefnut, is divine 
impulse. Nut is represented to be the nourisher of Ra, in capac- 
ity of celestial mother; Sati is complement of divine energ y; 
Maut is its emanation; Ma, the directress of all the gods of 
Egypt, is truth. Anapotheosis of motherhood which has given 
the gracious title of mother of God, to Mary the mother of the 
Christ, is very ancient; but I have failed to find in the mythology 
of any other people as metaphysical an apotheosis as that found 
in Egyptian scriptures. An impersonation of the stellar heavens, 
and a goddess of truth, and thirdly, a divine impulse to being, 
the feminine principle, is given in the resurrection scheme an 
important role. 

To the student familiar with Greek and Roman mythology 
it will be. of interest to note that Maut, the consort of Ra, and 
mother of being, was identified with Cybele, while Hathor, 
mother of Ra, became identified with Aphrodyte. Neith was 
found to correspond in attribute with Athéné; and Isis was 
claimed to be of the same element as Ceres, an identity that car- 
ries with it another most interesting analogy by which Osiris, in 
Egypt the representative type of the reesurrected man, figures 
as Bacchus, To modern acceptation and identification of the 
Egyptian “lord of the dead” with the god of the so-called 
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Bacchic revels would seem sacrilegious, if the earlier Greek idea 
of Bacchus were not remembered; and the same censure might 
be passed upon the identification of Hathor with Aphrodyte, if, 
also, it is not apprehended that the ancient Greek had in mind a 
personification as pure as did the Egyptian. It is Greece, of the 
decadence, in which Bacchus is a drunken reveller, and Aphro- 
dyte queen of that revelry. 

That there existed an earlier and more hieratic interpretation 
of Hellenic divinities is attested by an acceptance of Neith, of 
Egypt, as identical with Athéné, goddess of wisdom, and Sati, 
the consort of reproductive energy (Kneph), with Hera, queen of 
heaven. Frivolity by no means entered into the characterization 
of these Egyptian goddesses, and it may be equally certain that 
the religious genius of Greece held large sway over the Hellenes 
in those days when the goddess of worship was hidden in the 
temple, demanding worship for the unseen; that concealment a 
representation of the unapproachableness of the divine rulers of 
the universe. Primitive religion, trustful and reverential, sprang 
from the heart; a later growth, more intellectual than reverential, 
dragged forth the divinity to the gaze of men, the result of which 
was that travesty leading to the downfall of belief which is seen 
in the caricature of Egyptian paintings of the Roman period; 
and in Grecian drama, offspring born of a dying nation, whose 
dissolution may be traced to irreverence toward the ideal and . 
unseen. There is no obloquy more secure to destroy than that 
which befalls through mockery, and it is a question whether 
more harm is accomplished by means of a mistaken personifica- 
tion of an ideal than a total extinction of idealization, a result 
certain to follow the degeneracy of spirit, of which irreverence is 
foster mother. 

As the goddesses of Egyptian worship were presented in 
hierarchal heediulness to their purport, strict, severe, and without 
farther adornment than the insignia of their principle and ele- 
ment, these impersonations were calculated to suggest only that 
which was set forth by the insignia. Attribute was first of all 
object of impersonation, and to express the attribute, the Egypt- 
ian did not trust to the unclothed image of the human form. The 
face was often masked, and in most cases the body clothed, and 
in all cases the principle and attribute set forth appealed to the 
mind. The god, or goddess, was not a typically beautiful man 
or woman, if their attributes were intrinsically human, and there- 
fore they did not contribute to a sensuous delight in pure form, 
as might the statues of Grecian divinities. The insignia of both 
gods and goddesses of the Egyptian pantheon were of various 
character, and there was a wide following of bird and beast in 
their retinue that provided an escape from the anthropomorphic 
image. Amen-Ra might dwell in the eagle, Osiris in the heron, 
and Isis in the hawk, tor “the Egyptians,” states Tacitus, “repre- 
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sented the mind by figures of animals,” and if the mind, also, 
their deities! The representutive emblem descriptive of mater- 
nity, its application inclusive of all emblems presenting the resur- 
rection goddesses, was a vulture, The singularity of this selec- 
tion was occasion of criticism among the Greeks, and when it is 
discovered that individuality was claimed to be inherited from 
the mother, as it is her function to nourish the embryo during 
its development into human form, the criticism appears to be 
well founded, this bird being a bird of prey. The preservation of 
individuality is essential to resurrection from the dead into im- 
mortal being, did the Egyptians believe that the form given by 
aid of the mother was necessary to individuality of being? And 
if they did, why should they select for the generic emblem of 
maternity a bird whose habits appear to be the opposite to pres- 
ervation of form? 

An explanation of personality, as understood in Egypt, is of 
peculiar: interest in this connection. It is said in the Book of 
the Dead: 

My heart from my mother! My heart from my motherj My heart 
necessary to my transformations. Do not rise up against me; do not bear 
witness against me; do not oppose me among the circle of the gods, and do 


not part with me before the keeper of the scales. Thou art my personality ; 
in my bosom divine partner protecting my flesh. [LXIV.] 


Again it is said: 


Let the Tuat ore for I go out to-day a pure spirit. The pure spirits 


make me live and bring to me my foes chained by the circle of the gods. 
Ts united with me the individuality I received from my mother by that. 1 
rise on my feet; a golden staff in my hand; I cut the flesh; I live. [LXV.} 


III. The change at the event of death is represented to be 
accomplished after the manner of a birth, and of the righteous 
dead it is said that he is “able of being born a second time.” 
The offspring born a second time isa son of Ra,a “son of the 
sun,” and of all those elements of being typified by the gods 
named in the Memphite code,as also of the resurrection mothers, 
the goddesses of the principle of life. The celestial man, the son 
of Ra, was represented to be immediately under the influence of 
the sidereal forces. The Egyptian scheme of resurrection, in- 
deed, includes the heavens as party to the change from dissolu- 
tion to re-creation and new birth, and therefore it transpires that 
it is a voyage, rather than death, which is described when repre- 
senting what happens to the dead; a voyage to the stars. 

This notion suggests what might have been the Egyptian 
devotee’s feeling respecting the night; as Shelley insisted, to him 
night disclosed what day veiled, or more accurately, night is 
celestial day wherein exist the gods, luminuus in their spheres of 
energized forces; the two, however, are as two halves,—the one 
psychic, (heaven), the other physical, (earth),—a duality that is 
represented in the division of the heavens, north and south, ex- 
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plained above. This duality, it may be observed, is conceived as 
the means whereby the unseen is manifested in the seen. The 
vulture is in particular an emblem descriptive of Maut, who is 
stated to be the “consort” of Amen-Ra, and also she is the “‘mis- 
tress of darkness.” Ra and “consort” presents the idea of light 
uniting itself with darkness, as Ra is a god of light and recalling 
the identification by the Greeks of Maut with Cybele, (their im- 
personation of Hades), it might be said that the goddess of 
Egyptian impersonation is a divine shade embosoming light. 

The Egyptian scheme of resurrection assumes that assimilation 
into the body of a divinity of light, provided security to immor- 
tality, that light being truth. Osiris is born again as Horus, 
the god of light; the latter divinity representing resurrected 
humanity, as the former humanity, “coming into being.” 

Several illustrations of the process whereby Osiris again 
comes into being, are givenin the Thoth scriptures; one of which 
is that of a-dead sun, which deprived of radiance, seeks a rekin- 
dling flame. This journey of an impersonated sun is remarkable 
for its variety of description and the suggested knowledge of the 
sidereal heavens, that serves a good reason for the term ‘“‘Watch- 
ers of the Night” given to the savants of Egypt. Many particu- 
lars of the journey recall the famous myth of the “Voyage of 
Jason,” the argonaut in search of the golden fleece. Osiris is 
identified with Orion, in the course of the narrative, and it be- 
comes of interest to turn from a study of the Egyptian texts, 
that are fraught with references to the stars, to those luminous 
spheres of light constituting the constellation whose mysterious 
association of suns is still an object of contemplation. On our 
early maps of the heavens, this constellation is outlined as the 
figure of a warrior ascending toward the zodiacal way, apparent- 
ly having alighted at the southwest side of Via Lactea-from the 
Argo Navis follawed by his dogs Canis Minor and Canis 
Major, while a dove hovers near the ship, a branch in its beak, 
(Columba Noachi), The warrior (Orion) has in one hand a club, 
in the other the skin of a lion, that king of the forest who was 
consecrated in Egpyt to Amen-Ra. As Orion ascends he holds 
up the lion’s skin with a threatening gesture, emphasized by the 
upraised club, so presenting himself before the face of Taurus, 
which animal is apparently careering along the zodiacal way. 
The lion’s skin is a sign of special significance, as it discloses that 
the hero starts out in his battle with a talisman from Amen Ra. 
The environment of these mythical figures is a serpent with up- 
lifted head and forked tongue, on whose back are two birds, 
together with a sacred basin, and a spiral horned beast (the 
Monocerous), while at Orion’s feet is a hare, a symbol of Osiris. 
This assemblage of animals is a combination of descriptive em- 
blems used in primitive myths, and in particular in the language 
of the Egyptians. It is of special import that Cancer and 
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Gemini, which appear on the zodiacal way above those named, 
are equally associated with the scene of combat. The Gemini 
were identified in the Roman period with Shu and Tefnut, off- 
spring of Amen.-Ra. Ascribable emblematicallv to the elements 
of principalities engaged in the re creation of Osiris, (represent- 
ing in his person all mankind), both these figures and the ani- 
mals are of peculiar interest. It has been said that the lion was 
sacred to Amen- Ra, but it is necessary to add that the bull was 
an emblem of Osiris, and the skin of the lion of Amen-Ra is 
raised by Osiris against himself—that is himself represented by 
Taurus! Armed with a club and a talisman, Osiris is demand- 
ing the bull to halt in its onset,—but upon what? Leo, the lion 
in the way, the emblem of Amen-Ra, or to be more explicit, the 
avatar of Amen-Ra; as was also the bull the avatar of Osiris, who 
is often mentioned in the Book of the Dead as the “Bull of 
Amenti,” (or the Taurus of the heavens, as it might be inter- 
preted). The picture of Leo is not less descriptive than other 
parts of the scene, for the king of the forest faces the raging bull 
with lashing tail and open mouth, and upon its side is the sickle, 
a sacred symbol, also, in the language of correspondence. The 
meaning of the emblems conspire to relate the great act of the 
Osirian drama. This act is an effort on the part of the hero to 
secure his, and all mankind’s divinization. The bull’s onset 
typifies unbridled passion, antagonistic to celestial power. The 
two, the lion and the bull, are, the one celestial, the other terres- 
trial, If the terrestrial is not made to halt, and brought under the 
control of the influx of celestial principle, typified by the talis- 
man used by the hero in the conflict, the order of the zodiacal 
way is destroyed. 

The battle of Osiris, thus figuratively shown to be between 
his higher nature, represented by Orion, and his lower nature, 
symbolized by Taurus, is followed by his comp!ete disappear- 
ance. But Orion wears upon his thigh an Egyptian cross; that 
is, the sacred head of a ram represented as the hilt of a sword, 
so arranged as to form the upper limb of a cross. The ram’s 
head cross of Egypt denoted celestial force, and wearing this 
amulet, Orion’s disappearance was to be regarded as simply a 
phase in the order of the universe. And if Orion’s reappearance 
was secured, so also Osiris’, after death; or in other words, man’s 
death or disappearance is a phase in his existence in accordance 
to the order of the physical universe. 

The security to the dead of resurrection, as it will be appre- 
hended, is dependent on Orion’s restraining the onset of his 
lower upon the higher, or Ra nature. It will be remembered 
that when Orion disappears, Scorpio is seen in the heavens; the 
situation of the two constellations being so ordered that they are 
never in the same hemisphere. This battle, waged in behalf of 

elf-government, assumes that Osiris’ lower nature dies. Accord- 
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ing to Ovid, the scorpion is commanded by Juno to sting Orion, 
and so produce his death. 

Terrestrial events, among the ancients, were attributed. to the 
influence of the forces governing the stars, and it was the orderly 
movements of the constellations that implieda Ruler, as the Aztec 
king said, “outside the sun.” What more natural than to take 
the grand constellations, Orion, Taurus and Léo, as a representa- 
tion of the conflict between physical and psychic forces; these 
constellations in their association with the changing season,’the 
coming winter and consequent dormancy of vegetable life tipy- 
fying the epoch of death, a period of contest between antagonis- 
tic elements, a final victory on the part of the principle of 
life, resulting in rejuvenescence and awakened life? The splendor 
of the constellations, assumed to be engaged in this contest, is 
commensurate with the importance of the theme. Appropriat- 
ing that common allegory of the seasons associated with the prim- 
itive story of the battle of the gods, of winter and summer, the 
authors of the Orion myths have given the world one of the most 
beautiful similes representing the power of good over evil; 
transferring the “scene of contest from the earth to the starry 
heavens, the myth is no longer a story of heat and cold, but of 
good and evil contending in the soul. Admirably fitted as the 
constellations are for the use to which they are applied when 
considered in their zodiacal relations, it would seem that the 
authors of this myth could be none other than originators of the 
imaginary outlines given the constellate groups, which in their 
several details carry out the celestial allegory. True, in respect 
to Orion and Leo and their environment, also true in respect to 
other prominent constellations, as for instance, the Virgo, god- 
ness of justice and her scales, in advance of the warrior; for ac- 
cording to the Thoth scriptures Osiris is to be tried in the judg- 
ment hall, and his heart weighed in the scales of truth. It is 
after the battle this august event occurs, and as if to refer the 
reader to the constellate groups, used as illustration, in the hand 
of Osiris is pictured the sickle, or crook, that is portrayed upon 
the constellation of Leo. 

The condition of Osiris, when setting out for the flame of 
life, is described graphically: ‘His face is the face of an old 
man.” Want of radiance suggests the loss of the “golden fleece,” 
and Osiris’ voyage in search of that radiance, is in this particular 
like the voyage of Jason. Presumably his journey was upon the 
Via Jactea, whence he disembarked from the Argo Navis to do 
battle with Taurus. The Via Lactea is mentioned by Ovid, 
(Metamorphoses, Book I,) in the following significant lines : 


“ A way there isin heaven’s extended plain, 
Which, when the skies are clear, is seen below, 
The ground work is of stars through which the road 
Lies open to the Thunderer’s abode.” 
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The Thunderer here mentioned is Zeus, identified by the 
Greeks with Amen-Ra, and who in this description is identified 
with Cepheus, who sits above the Via Lactea. Cepheus, repre- 
sented to be an African king, is environed in the astronomical 
map, by a serpent on whose folds the ancient Thuban, Egypt’s 
polar star, rests. In the hand of Cepheus’ consort, Cassiopeia, 
are the emblematic sheafs of maize, typical of ever renewing life.* 

In order to comprehend the full purport of Ovid’s descrip- 
tion, it is necessary to recall the fact that thunder, and gods of 
thunder, were the generators of life in mythical stories. Asso- 
ciated with the vernal epoch, thunder became the descriptive 
title of the giver of life. Jovis, (Zonans,) Zeus, Amen. Ra, and 
the thunder gods of China, Thibet, Mexico, Peru and North 
America, are each vernal generators. But how has it happened 
that the description of Ovid places the thunder god in the abode 
wherein is placed Cepheus, the African king, and also, wherein 
is the seat of Amen-Ra? 

Had he in mind the Osirian myth ? 

It is of peculiar interest to note that the writer declares that 
the starry way is a road to the Thunderer’s abode, since the voy- 
aye of Osiris is to the north and along the starry way; and it is 
not improbable that Ovid, like many other Greek and Roman 
writers, inserted the ethical beliefs of Egypt in what now appears 
to be the imagery of poetic thought, for, read apart from the 
statements of the Book of the Dead, the lines quoted from Ovid 
appear to express some poetic fancy; whereas, analyzed by 
means of a comparison with the Osirian drama, a profound 
meaning is discovered,—a meaning that will be more fully ex- 
plained in another section of this analysis. 


IV. The death of Osiris, marked by the rising of Scorpio, in 
the Orion illustration, was celebrated by the Egyptians in a cere- 
mony described as the “burial and resurrection of Osiris.” The 
period of interment of the body (an interval of three days) being 
passed in the midst of appropriate rites, which, according to 
Plutarch, were conducteJ with great pomp, This burial service 
was a typical ceremony, and represented both a proper burial ser- 
vice for man and his resurrection, and it was copied in burial 
ceremonies performed for the kings of Egypt. 

The resurrection of Osiris depended upon his absorption of 
an influx from Ra,—which the language of the text very strongly 
emphasizes: 

“Double Lion is thy name; Amen-Ra, I invoke thy name; 
see that I alsorb thee.” : 

One of the qualifications that is required of Osiris is that he 
should have Ra’s heart, an at-one-ment that raised Osiris to an 


*See Masks, ‘Biota, etc. 
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equality with Amen-Ra as a generator of life. The process by 
which Osiris possesses himself of Ra’s heart, is that of being 
born a second time, The second birth is illustrated by way of a 
picture of the celestial mother, Nut,—a stellar figure of the Via 
Lactea, presumably,—in whose open mouth an extinct sun is en- 
tering, and which, by means of traversing the hidden assimila- 
tive functions, makes its exit, a new-born and radiant sun. This 
resuscitation of the radiance of a sun, emblem of Osiris, by 
means so remarkable, is an example of the power impersonated 
by the mother goddess. Ra’s birth is dependant on this power, 
and it is by following his evolution that Osiris arrives at the 
desired at-one-ment, when he may claim: “I am Osiris; Iam 
Ra mutually.” <A claim entirely consistent when it comes to be 
understood that at second birth the forces that originated in the 
“principles of Ra” are renewed. 

Mutuality of power gave rise to the misleading expression 
applied now to this god and then another, of the “Only One,” 
for oneness has been wrongly supposed to mean superiority 
when it referred alone to oneness of principles,—principles 
bound together as closely as steel to magnetic iron, their very 
essence magnetic, for Amen-Ra was a Jovis Tonans! 

The authors of the Osirian drama dwelt upon this mutuality 
attained by the second birth, in a text that furnishes to the stu- 


dent valuable suggestions by way of the figures and emblems that 
are used to give it an authoritative expression,but which are here 
omitted on account of space; quotations, however, will be given 
in the section [V.]to follow, this analysis, from the text orig- 
inally translated by M. Periet. 





THE SCAPE-GOAT. 
BY DR. C. JOHNSTON. 


According to the 16th chapter of the book of Leviticus, 
which contains regulations for the ritual of the Great Day of 
Atonement, Aaron is to take two goats and place them before 
Juvu. Lots are then to be cast, one for JHvH and one for 
Azazel. The goat selected for JHvu is to be offered as a sin- 
offering, while that selected for Azazel is to be sent into the 
wilderness, laden with the sins of the people. 

The word “Azazel,” which occurs nowhere else in the can- 
onical books of the Old Testament, has occasioned great diffi- 
culties to the commentators, both ancient and modern, and has 
given rise to a variety of interpretations. It has been explain- 
ed, for example, as the name of a mountain, or a desolate re- 
gion in the desert. It has been referred to the goat itself, and 


ae —ane 


explained as a compound of TY and >1¥ whence the name, 
4 le 
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“scape- goat” in our authorized version, derived through Jer- 
ome’s rendering “caper emissarius, ” from the rendering of 
Symmachus “tragos aperchomenos, aphiemenos.” Other ver- 
sions explain it from the Arabic “ azata,” as meaning “complete 
removal, dismissal.” Against all these explanations, however, 
there are weighty objections, and the context clearly shows 
that Azazel can only be a personality. JHVH was to receive 
the first goat, Azazel the second. 


In the apocryphal book of Enoch, written probably about 
180 B. C., Azazel appears as the leader of the angels, who, by 
their unions with the daughters of men, begot a race of giants, 
who filled the earth with violence and bloodshed. In later 
Jewish writings, Azazel is one of the four arch-demons, and in 
some cases is even identified with Sammael. 

It seems clear, then, that, in the mind of the writer of Le- 
viticus xvi, Azazel was a demon or evil spirit inhabiting the 
desert, and this is the view of most modern commentators. 

Traces of this practice of vicarious expiation are to be 
found elsewhere inthe Bible. In Levit. xvii, v. 7, we read: 
“And they shall no more offer their sacrifices to the satyrs 


after whom they go in faithlessness;” and II Chron. xi, v. 15, 


contains the statement that Rehoboam “ordained him priest 
for the high places, and for the satyrs, and for the calves which 
The Hebrew word, translated ‘“‘satyrs” in these 


” 


he had made. 
passages, means “he-goats,” and was the appellation of certain 
goat-like demons, supposed to inhabit the wilderness. They 
are also mentioned in Isaiah xiii, v. 21; xxxiv, v.14. The 
practice of making the goat carry away the sins of the people 
finds its parallel in Leviticus xiv, vv. 7, 53, where a bird is made 
to carry away the contagion of leprosy. It is most interesting 
to note that both instances are derived from the Priestly Code, 
compiled in Babylonia about 500 B. C., and Professor Haupt, 
in his paper on “The Origin of the Pentateuch,” read before 
the American Oriental Society, in March, 1894, has pointed 
out that the priestly code is influenced by Babylonian institu- 
tions. ‘“We can trace,” he says, “the Babylonian prototypes, 
not only for certain Jewish rites, but also for certain technical 
terms of the Levitic priestly language. The term ‘qgorban,’ 
‘gift’ or ‘offering,’ is a Babylonian loan-word; the euphemism 
‘clean place’ for ‘unclean place’ or ‘dumping ground,’ [ Levit. 
iv, v.12; vi. 11 ]is also found in the cuneiform incantations 
[IV R? viii, 43; xiv No. 2, Rev. 2]."" Professor Haupt’s remarks 
are most suggestive, and a thorough investigation of the sub- 
ject would doubtless yield important results. 


The idea of conveying away sin or affliction which lies at 
the base of the practice of the scape-goat is a familiar one in 
the cuneiform religious and incantory texts. For example, in 
the penitential psalms published IV R? x, it is the wind which 
is to carry away the sins of the suppliant: 
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Lord! cast not down thy servant. 

He sinks in the waters of the swamp; 

Grasp thou his hand. 

The sin I have sinned turn thou to grace: 

The transgression I have committed let the wind bear away. 

Rend asunder, like a garment, my manifold offenses. 

In another text [IVR?lix, No. 2, Rev. 1o ff. ], various 
agencies are invoked: 

Look upon me my goddess, receive my supplication; 

Let my sin be forgiven, mine offense forgotten. 

Let my curse be broken, my bond remitted; 

Let the seven winds carry ge my sighing; 

Let me render asunder mine affliction, let a bird carry it up to heaven; 

Let a fish take away my trouble, the river bear it away. 

In these instances, just as in the passages cited from Levit- 
icus, evil is looked upon as something tangible, to be removed 
by physical means. 

In Assyria and Babylonia the belief in demons was uni- 
versal, and misfortunes of every kind, especially diseases, were 
considered as their work. These malevolent beings floated 
upon the wind, and roamed the face of the earth. They lay in 
wait for the wayfarer, even in the streets of the city, and crept 
stealthily into the houses by night. As expressed in an incan- 
tatory text [IV R?i, 30-35 ]: 

They pass from house to house: 

No door can keep them out: 

No bolt can turn them back. 

Through the door they creep like serpents; 

Through the hinge they slip like a draught of wind. 

Solitary wastes were, however, their favorite abode, as is 
shown by many passages. Nor were their attacks directed 
against mankind alone. An interesting text [V R,l, 43-53b] 
describes the beasts of the field as suffering from the ravages 
of a demon: 

Towards heaven.he spreads out his net, 

Like a wind he strikes down the bird of the air; 

The ibex he seizes by its head and its horns; 

The he-goat, the wild goat of the mountains he grasps by their horns; 

The wild ox of the fields he brings low; 

The beasts of the field he overthrows. 

But the power of these evil spirits could be overcome, and 
sufferers from their malevolence could be relieved by means 
of magical formule, and hence the large number of incanta- 
tions having for their object.the expulsion of demons. One of 
these texts seems to bear directly upon the subject in hand. 
It is one of the few unilingual Sumerian texts found in the 
library of King Sardanapallus, and is published at the end of 
the second part of Haupt’s Akkadische and Sumersche Keil- 
schrifttexte [ pp. 105-106]. It may be translated as follows: 


AN INCANTATION. 


When the great Lord goeth forth to the field, when the great Lord of 
Ea goes forth to the field, he seizes the beasts that pasture in the field. 
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From the goat, the wild goat, the ibex he drives far away their leaders. 
The gazelle of the field and her fawn he seizes: the gazelle together with 
her fawn he catches. Like the wind he storms, like lightning he flashes. 
Ea beheld and graciously expelled him. Marduk perceived him and went 
into the house to his father Ea, saying: ‘My father, the evil spirit has come 
forth from the under world. I do not know what this man shall do in order 
to be relieved?” Ea answered his son Marduk: “My son, what dost thou 
not know? Whatcan I teach thee further? Marduk, what dost thou not 
know? What can I teachthee further? But what I know, thou shalt know. 
Go, my son Marduk! Let Nergal, son of Samas, shepherd of all that 
exists, bring thee a gazelle of the field. Let Nin-igi-lamga-bu, the great 
lamga of heaven, bring thee a bow fashioned by pure hands. Place before 
Samas the gazelle that comes from the field, and give the bow to the king, 
son of his god. When he comes forth from the house of purification, let 
. him smite the gazelle before Samas. When the king shoots at the gazelle 
with the bow, may the curse, the disease, the affliction, the spell, and all 
evil agency that was in his body at sun-rise, like the (arrow from the) bow 
Le removed from his body. When the king shoots at the gazelle with the 
bow, may the evil spirit, the evil demon be appeased. Let loose the gazelle 
into the field When the gazelle goes forth into the field, when it sinks 
down in the field in a clean place, may the curse, the disease, and the evil 
spells that were in his body sink down. May he become pure and clean.” 


The analogy which this text bears to the institution of the 
scape-goat as described in Leviticus would seem to be obvious. 


—— 


SPANISH AND AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


The Spaniards, notwithstanding their long residence and 
extensive acquaintance with the Pueblo territory, never discov- 
ered the cliff dwellings, or if they did, they never made a 
record of them. There was an expedition towards the north- 
ern part of the territory and beyond, which led very near to 
them, but did not result in their discovery. It was conducted 
by two Franciscan Friars, Dominquez and Escalante, who in 
1776 started out from Santa Fe for the purpose of discovering 
the route to Monterey, and to California and the sea. 

The party consisted of the two priests and five soldiers 
They took the road to Abiquieu and the Rio Chama, and reach 
ed a point called Nueves on the San Juan, three leagues below 
the junction of the Navajo. They crossed the San Juan, passed 
down the north bank, north of the Colorado line, and found 
themselves on a branch of the San Juan some distancé north 
of the Mancos canyon, and on the 12th day of May encamp- 
ed on the Dolores. This part of their route was in the neigh- 
porhood of the cliff dwellings, but they did not seem to have 
gained any knowledge of them. The beginning of their route 
was the same as the old Spanish trail from Santa Fe to Los 
Angeles. They afterward took a route which was about the 
same as the Spanish trail from Santa Fe to the Salt Lake,— 
the same trail that Captain Macomb followed in his survey. 
On the 23rd of May they left the San Pedro and passed north- 
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eest to the Rio San Francisco, and camped in a rancheria of 
Utes, and sought to secure a guide to the Lagunas, or Timpa- 
nagos, where they had been told to look for Pueblo towns. 
Pursuing a northwest course they crossed the San Raphael, or 
Colorado, where were signs of buffalo. They crossed the San 
Benaventura, which was tlie boundary between the Utes and 
the Comanches, at a place called Santa Cruz. From this point 
they went westward and came in sight of the Lake of the Tim- 
panagos, now named Utah Lake. 

There were here no town builders like the Moquis and Zunis, as the 
priests had been told, but there were many wild Indians. These Indians 
gave the priests a kind of heiroglyphic paintings on deer skin to show them 
their desire to adopt the christian faith, The Utes dwelt in huts made of 
osiers. They made their utensils of the same material. The Comanches 
lived in huts made from grass and earth,—the latter of which forms the roof. 
The Utes wear clothes made from the skins of bears-and antelopes. 

The party abandoned the hope of reaching the sea, and they 
turned southwest and reached the Beaver river, which is now 
called Escalante river. They returned by way of the Moqui 
villages and reached Santa Fe after an absence of about four 
months. 

These various explorations by the Spaniards, bring to view 
the territory which was occupied by the pueblos; aterritory which 
is now divided up into four states, New Mexico, Arizona, Col- 
orado and Utah, and is traversed by two great rivers, the Rio 
Grande on the east and the Colorado and its branches on the 
west, and in a general way is bounded by four others: Pecos 
on the east, Dolores on the north, Colorado on the west, and 
the Gila on the south. 

The Rio Grande was the river on which the largest number 
of inhabited pueblos were found, as it was the river on which 
the largest number of Spanish missions were established. 
These missions resulted in the erection of large churches in all 
the prominent places, many of which are still standing, though 
in ruins, and are often mistaken by tourists and travellers for 
prehistoric structures. The history of these churches will be 
appropriate here. 

r. C, F. Lummis has written a chapter on church builders. 
The following are extracts from his very interesting book, 
“The Spanish Pioneers:” 

The first church in New Mexico, at San Gabriel, was founded in Sep- 
tember 1598, by the ten missionaries who accompanied Juan de Onate. In 
1608 a church was erected at Santa Fe. 

In 1617, three years before Plymouth Rock, there were already eleven 
churches in use in New Mexico, viz: at the dangerous Indian pueblos Pecos 
and Galisteo, on the east; one in the far north at Taos, two at qoute, 
one hundred miles west of Santa Fe in an appalling wilderness, and others at 
nearly all of the large towns. It was a wonderful achievement, for each 
lonely missionary so soon to have induced his barbarous flock to build a 
big stone church and worship there the new white God. 

The churches in the two Jemez pueblos had to be abandoned about 1622’ 
on account of the harassment by the Navajos, but were occupied again in 
1626. At Zuni, far west of the river and three hundred miles from Santa 
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Fe, the missionaries had established themselves as early as 1629, and in the 
same period they built three churches among the wonderful cliff towns of 
Moqui. Down the Rio Grande there wasa similar activity. At the ancient 
pueblo of San Antonio a church was founded in 1629, and another at the 

ueblo Nuestea Senora, now Soccorro. The church in the pueblo of 
Picuses, in the northern mountains, was built before 1632, and the one at 
Isleta, in the center of New Mexico, was built before 1635; one at Nambe 
in 1642. 

In 1662 a church was built at E] Paso del Norte, a dangerous frontier 
mission, hundreds of miles from Spanish settlements in Old and New 
Mexico. 

One can see from the windows of the train on the Santa Fe route, a 
large adobe ruin. It is the old church of the pueblo of Pecos,* whose walls 
were reared 275 years ago. The pueblo was the largest in New Mexico, 
but was deserted in 1840. Its great quadrangle of many storied Indian 
houses is in utter ruin, but above their gray mounds still tower the walls of 
the old church. 

The missionaries also crossed the mountains east of the Rio Grande 
and established missions among the Pueblos who dwelt on the edge of the 
Great Plains. 

The churches at Cuarai, Abo and Tabira are the grandest ruins in the 
United States, and were built between 1660 and 1670, and about the same 
time as thechurches at Tajique and Chilili. Besides all these the pueblos of 
Zia, Santa Ana, Tsuque, Projoaque, San Juan, San Marcos, San Lazaro, San 
Cristobal, Alameda, Santa Cruz, and Cochiti, had each a church by 1680. 
Acentury before our nation was born, the Spanish had built, in one of our 
territories, half a hundred permanent churches, nearly all of stone and some 
of them of immense proportions. 

This great zeal in building churches, taken in connection with the 
oppressions of the Spanish, resulted in the frequent murdering of the mis- 
sionaries, and finally in the revolt of 1680. It was almost a habit with the 
natives to kill the missionaries. It was not the sin of one or two towns 
but nearly all, for twenty different towns, at one time or another, murdered 
their respective missionaries. Some towns repeated the crime several 
times. Up to the year 1700, forty of these quiet heroes in gray had been 
slain in New Mexico,—-two by the Apaches, but the rest by their own flock. 


This plan of building massive churches and bringing the 
natives, who had been for centuries accustomed to the wor- 
ship of the “rain god” in their estufas or subterranean chamb- 
ers, to the severe tasks of erecting and supporting them, was 
in violation to the traditions of the people and contrary to all 
their habits. 

The celebrated Dr. Flinders W. Petrie has said: 


The civilization of any race is not a system which can be changed at 
will. To alter such a system, apart from its condition-, is impossibe. 
Every civilization is the growing product of a very complex set of condi- 
tions, depending on race and character, on climate, on.trade, and every 
minutia of the circumstances. Whenever a total change is made in govern- 
ment it breaks down altogether, and a resort to a despotism of one man is 
the result. We may despotically force a bold and senseless imitation of 
our way on another people, but we should only destroy their light without 
implanting any vitality in its place. No change is beneficial to the real 





-*We have given a — which illustrates the size and shape of the church which remains in 


ruins at Pecos, of which Mr. Lummis has given a description. It has been kindly loaned to us 
by Messrs. A.C. McClurg & Co. A 

The Rock of Acoma, which is also represented in the plate, is surmounted by an ancient 
pueblo, in the midst of which is another massive church building which rises above the walls of 
the pueblo and is the most prominent object in the landscape. 

Mr. C. F. Lummis, in his volume ‘‘Poco Tempo,” has given several cuts of the churches at 
Tabira, Abo and Cuarai. 
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character of a people except what flows from conviction, and a natural 
growth of the mind. 

Such a system, the product of such extreme conditions, we attempt to 
force on the least developed races and expect from them animplicit subser- 
vience to our illogical law, and our inconsistent morality,—the result is 
death: we make a dead house and call it civilization. Scarcely a single 
race can bare the contact and the burdens, and then we talk complacently 
about the continued decay of savages before white men. 


It was inevitable that frequent revolts should occur, and 
that full submission to the dominion of the Spanish should 
never take place, though there was an ostensible practice of 
the religious rites and ceremonies, yet the old pagan or abor- 
iginal system continued and survives to the present day. 

It isa singular fact that, notwithstanding the efforts of 
Spanish missionaries to civilize and christianize the natives, 
there was a very rapid decline in the population and a decrease 
in the number of the inhabited pueblos. This has been 
accounted for, in part, by the incursions of the savage tribes 
who dwelt upon the borders of the pueblo territory,—the Nav- 
ajos, the Apaches, the Utes and the Comanches,—offshoots of 
the Athapascan and Shoshonian stock, which originally came 
from the north. These tribes had beset the region, especially 
the western and northern part, before the arrival of the Span- 
iards, and had compelled the people who were dwelling in the 

ueblos and were cultivating the soil in the valleys of the San 
: ee and elsewhere, to build their houses in the cliffsas a mat- 
ter of defense. They afterward drove them from their retreats 
and compelled them to find refuge among the tribes farther 
south. The date of this migration of the Cliff-dwellers is un- 
known, but it was probably before the arrival of the Spaniards. 
The attack of these wild tribes was so persistent that all the 
north and western part of the Pueblo territory had been aban- 
doned, and the great villages which were situated in the valley 
of the Gila, as well as the cliff dwellings on the San Juan, the 
Rio de Chelly and-the Rio Verde, as well as the pueblos on 
the Chaco, were in ruins. 

The Spanish writers make no mention of villages situated 
in these valleys, nor did they send any missionaries there or 
build any churches. It seems that only a very small portion 
of the pueblo territory was occupied at the time of the arrival 
of the Scanish, and eventhat became decimated and some of 
it depopulated while the Spaniards were occupying it. It has 
been questioned whether there was a decrease in the pop- 
ulation, but we have evidence furnished by the Spanish 
explorers themselves. In 1582 Antonio de Espejo made his 
expedition up the Rio Grande. In his report he gives the 
list of villages reached and the population of each. 

The population of these towns was very much over estimat- 
ed by Espejo, but the number of inhabited pueblos* was in great 





hi ©The sixty inhabited pueblos which were discovered by Coronado were reduced to about 
thirty. 
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contrast with those mentioned by the American explorers.* Not 
one of these villages probably contained over 1,000 people. 
The population, estimated by the Spaniards at from 25,000 to 
250,000, is not now over 10,000. 

The following table, kindly furnished by Mr. F. W. Hodge, 
shows the population after the Americans had occupied the 
country: 





ween emcees Fm oy meray “Reli- | Reli- | Cen- 
PUEBLOS. able. | able. | sus. PUEBLOS. able. | able. | sus. 
; 1850 | 1864 | 1889 1850 | 1864 | 1889 


350| 491| 582 San Felipe 800 | 427; 501 
254 | 229] 300! San Ildefonso....| 500} 161| 189 
786 | 1037 § 568 | 3 373 

346 | 474 Santa Ana. | 399 | 264 

988 | 970) Santa Clara | 279] 144] 187 

94 81 Santo Domingo,..| 666! 604) 930 
| £24] 103] 113 

ae: 0: Sere | 361 | 361 | 324 
29 18 Tesuque | 1tg| 101 94 
197 |_ 150 || Zunit ce eso ee 











*Moved to Jemez 1840. (Pepulation 1,470 in 1805. 
Later figures from Census Report—including Moki. 





There was nothing in the Spanish regime which secured de- 
fense to the people against their enemies. Only when there 
was a revolt among the Pueblo tribes themselves, did they 
bring in the force ot arms to protect themselves. The people 
had learned to economize in wood and water, and had ways of 
erecting their own buildings and irrigating their own villages, 
which were weil adapted to a semi-arid region. They gather- 
ed the rain water which fell upon the surface into reservoirs, 
led it through the center of the villages, afterwards conducted 
it through the gateways into other reservoirs, and there used 
it to irrigate their fields.t 

They sometimes built their houses on mesas, which were 
reached by single pathways. as may be seen in the village 
of Acoma, which, with Isleta and Oraibe, are the oldest 
pueblos in the region and the only ones that remain in the 
same sites as they did when discovered by Coronado. They 
were thus able to endure the attacks of the savages, though 





*Bandelier says: ‘Ihe villages of that time (first half of the sixteenth century) were on an 
average much smaller than those of to-day inhabited by Pueblo Indians, but there was a greater 
number of them. The aggregate population of the Pueblos in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies did not exceed 25,000 souls.’ 

Mr. Cushing says: ‘At the time of the Spanish conquest the Pueblo Indians numbered, all 
told, more than 30,000. . . . The total population of the modern towns is about 10,000.’ 

Not one of these villages contained over 1,000 people. 


Mr. M. L. Miller says: “The population of Taos in 1864 was 361. The number of the 
i 


Pueblo Indians at the time of their discovery has been variously estimated. ‘The largest estimate 
is that of Antonio de Espejo, whose total figures for all the Pueblos would give about 250,000.’ 
From this number the estimates run all the way down to 23,000. Vetancurt gives the figures for 
the year 1660 at alittle over 23,000 ° 


+The ruins of Pecos which are presented in the two plates illustrate this, as do the inhabited 
villages of Taos. 
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they allowed tribes, such as the Queres* and Navajos,to drift in 
from the outside regions, who adopted the Pueblo style of 
building and conformed to the common mode of life. 

The Pueblos had a system of worship which was peculiar to 
the region. They worshipped the nature powers and the “rain 
god”+ under the symbol of the serpent, and had many ceremo- 
nies which were founded upon this system. Every part of 
their domain, including the rocks, the springs, the mountains 
and lakes, were sacred to their divinities. Even their method 
of reckoning time was by watching the sun in its course, and 
noticing its position over certain heights. 

It was not strange that the people revolted. They were 
obliged to carry heavy timbers long distances to put into the 
massive churches erected in every village where there was a 
mission. The difficulty of this task can be imagined when we 
look at the picture of the great church which overshadows, by 
its height, the pueblo on the summit of Acoma.{ Theold clan 
life, and the rule of the Caciques, was interfered with. Time 
honored institutions and customs were broken up. The rule of 
the priests was substituted for that of the hereditary chiefs and 
“medicine men.” 

It was not altogether owing to the attack of the savages 
that the pueblos were deserted; but to the oppressions of the 
Spaniards, which continued for three hundred years, the only 
relief to which was the Mexican war in 1846 and their transfer 
to the American power. To this the Pueblo tribes gave their 
adherence at the first, and have ever since manifested the most 
friendly feeling. 

When the Americans began their explorations there was 
very little of the territory inhabited.|| All this is, how- 
ever, in great contrast to that which has occurred since the 
Americans began to occupy the country. 

The American exploration may be divided into a number 
of periods which followed one another, according to succession 
or order of time; each of which has produced important results. 

The first series began with the capture of General Pike and 
his trip across the weg * to Mexico, and ended with the 
trading expeditions of J. W. Gregg.§ 


*The Seine, station to aie: C. F. Lummis, aie par homes among the potreros west 
of the Rio Grande, and were the cave-dwellers of this region. They are said to have erected the 
stone effigies, which were probably their totems, thus showing that they were originally totemis- 
tic animal worshippers and not sun worshippers like the Pueblos. One branch of them built the 
village on the summit of the rock Acoma. Another branch occupied Santa Ana, Santo Domingo 
San Felipe and Cochiti on the Rio Grande. 


+See book on Myths and Symbols. 
tSee Plate. 


||Acoma, Laguna, Zuni and the Moqui pueblos were about all the villages west of the Rio 
Grande which were inhabited. 


§From “Pike’s Narrative” we learn that James Pursley fell in with some Indians on the 
Platie river and passed over to the Grand river and descended, in 1805, to Santa Fe. In 1812 an 
expedition under McKnight, Beard and Chambers succeeded in reaching Santa Fe. In 1821 Capt. 
Beckwell, with four trusty companions, went to Santa Fe. In 1822 Santa*Fe trade began; Col 
Marmaduke, Lieut.-Governor of Missouri, made one of a party who went with twenty-five wheel- 
ed carriages to Santa Fe. 
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The second began with the expedition sent out by the gov- 
ernment under the charge of Colonel Washington and Lieuten- 
ant Simpson,* to examine into the condition of the Navajo In- 
dians, but included the expedition under General Sitgreaves 
and Lieutenant Ives, who were to report on the navigability of 
the Colorado river, but ended with the preliminary’ survey of 
the Pacific railroad under Major Whipple. 

The third series began with the organization of the Geolog- 
ical surveys under Prof. F. V. Hayden and Major Wheeler, and 
included the explorationst by W. H Holmes, W. H. Jackson, 
Oscar Loew, Prof. E. D. Cope and Dr. W. H. Hoffman. This 
exploration resulted in the discovery of the cliff dwellings in 
the Méncos canyon, the shelter caves, the Montezuma canyon, 
ancient pueblos on the McElmo and the remarkable fortress 
called Montezuma Castle. 

The fourth series began with the organization of the Ethno- 
logical bureau,f and includes the expeditions sent out under 
the auspices of the Archzological Institute of America, con- 
ducted by A. F. Bandelier, the Hemenway’expedition, and the 
reports made by F. H. Cushing, J. Walter Fewkes and Dr. 
Washington Mathews. 

The fifth series consisted of explorations of private individ- 
uals who have visited the regions of the Cliff-dwellers, among 
whom are F. H. Chapin, Dr. Beardsall, L. F. Bickford, Mr. 
Nordenskjold, C. F. Lummis, W. K. Moorhead and Lewis W. 
Gunckel. 

Each one of these expeditions marks an era in the history of 





*This brought to light the wonderful ruins in the valley of the Chaco and the Rio de Chelly, 
the Rock Inscriptions at Zuni, and furnished an account of the inhabited pueblos of Zuni, Laguna 
and the villages on the Rio Grande. The expedition under Captain Macomb was attended by 
Prof. J.S. Newberry, They passed up the Colorado river, reached the Grand Canyon, crossed 
the plateau to the Moqui villages, and from there to the Dolores and to the river Chama, but did 
not reach the ruins in the valley of the Chaco. This party traversed about the same route which 
had been previously followed by J.W.Gregg, by way of the Canadian river and the Shawnee set- 
tlements, Walnut Creek to Albuquerque and from thence to Laguna, Zuni, Rio Pascado, Rio 
Verde, Aztec Pass, Bill Williams’ Forks to the Colorado river. A special report was made by 
Lieutenant Abert, which gave the names of the Indian tribes and their number. 


{The results of this exploration were very remarkable and should be mentioned seriatim [1.] 
The Cliff oi situated high up on the sides of the cliffs of the Mancos canyon, were 
discovered by W. H. Jackson. ‘The cliff villages, such as Echo Cave on the Mancos, on the Rio 
de Chelley, on the San Juan, were described by W.H.Holmes. [2.] The ruined pueblos situated 
on the McElmo, the Dolores and the Hovenwep, the most of which were of the honey-comb pat- 
tern. [3.] The cavate houses, with towers above them and walled up caves, which were used for 
caches or store rooms for grain. [4.] The cliff fortresses, called Montezuma Castle and that of 
Montezuma Wells, discovered by Dr. W. H. Hoffman. [5.] ‘The sing!e houses situated at a dis- 
tance from water, discovered by Prof. E.D. Cope. [6.] The ruins of pueblos on the Animas, 
described by Lieut. Rogers Birnie. [7.] The Rock Inscriptions which were discovered in the 
Shelter caves. (8.} The pottery and other relics, described by E. A. Barber and W.H.Holmes. 
[9]The revisiting of the ruins of Chaco canyon by W.H. Jackson. [10.] The account of the Pueblo 
aagenge by A. S. Gatschet, and the classification of the tribes according to !anguages, by 

scar Loew. 


}This bureau was established in 1879 after the famous exploration of the Grand Canyon of 
Colorado by Maj. J. W. Powell. The general review of the field explored has been published by 
Major Powell in various magazines, and in a recent book called the Canyon of Colorado, publish- 
ed by Ford & Vincent. 


\|Mr. L. F. Bickford has described the ruins on the Chaco and on the Rio Verde in the Cen- 
tury magazine for October 1890. Dr. Mearns, surgeon United States army, described the ruins on 
the Rio Verde and the fortress called Casa Blanco in the ye Science Monthly for «tobe: 
1890. Dr. J. F. Beardsall describes the cliff dwellings in Mancos canyon in the Bulletin ot 
Geographial Society, republished in the American Antiquarian. Messrs. Moorhead and Gunckel 
furnish descriptions of the shelter caves and cave villages in the Butlers-wash and other canyons 
in the Illustrated American, also in THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 
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the pueblo region since the time of American occupation, which 
is distinguished not so much for the changes among the pueblos 
themselves, as by the progress of the country in all that makes 
for peace and prosperity. Very little was known at the outset 
about the country except that it was overrun by savages. It was 
only the regions beyond and the gold mines of California that at 
first interested the pecple, but it was afterward found that the 
country was rich in minerals and only needed enterprise and en- 
ergy to bring out its resources. There was great danger in travel- 
ing and it was not safe for Americans to settle there. It was not 
long before the government subdued the hostiles and brought 
the whole country under the strong power of law. 


Interest was awakened when it was discovered that there were 
so many ruins hid away in the valleys and the deep canyons, and 
America began to appear like an ancient country. A vast 
amount of information concerning the Indian tribes, and especi- 
ally the Pueblos, began to come in, and the Indians instead of 
proving to be mere’ vagrants hardly worthy of notice and only 
to be exterminated as soon as possible, were shown to have had 
a remarkable system of government, a wonderful amount of my- 
thology and folklore, and also elaborate ceremonial and religious 
rites, which were worthy of the closest attention. 


The study of the architecture, languages and the customs of 
the Pueblo Indians, were owing to the personal interest in arch- 
zology which some of the explorers felt, and the reports were 
altogether voluntary, but the contributions have increased in 
number and value as time has passed on. __It is with this point 
in view that we shall quote freely from the repcrts of the differ- 
ent explorers, taking those which were early and late and arrang- 
ing them so as to bring out the facts in reference to particular 
localities. 

The various parties which explored the region began at the 
east side and went westward in the opposite direction from that 
taken by the Spaniards, They reached first the inhabited pueb- 
los situated upon the Rio Grande, and only came upon the ruins 
as they approached the western borders. Some of the expedi- 
tions took the central route and followed the old trail which was 
the continuation of the Santa Fe trail; consequently they came 
first to the pueblos which were already known, such as San 
Domingo, Acoma and Zuni. Still some of the earlier explor- 
ers were able to reach the ruined pueblos and cliff dwellings 
which were totally unknown, and made reports which were very 
startling.* 


*Sitgreaves came upon ruins of stone houses which he says were evidently remains of a large 
town, as they recur at intervals for an extent of eight or nine miles,—but probably the same as vis- 
ited by Cushing, Walter Fewkes and others,—situated upon the Rio Gila, and his guide Lereux 
passed from the Gila over to the Rio Verde and discovered some of the cliff dwellings which have 
so recently been described by Mr. Mindeliff. 
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The descriptions furnished by the different exploring par- 
ties form a most suggestive series of discoveries. 

1. We begin with the easternmost district, namely, that on 
the Rio Grande; a district in which there were many inhabited 
pueblos. These have furnished the chief data for reconstruct- 
ing the pueblos farther west, which are in ruins, and for decid- 
ing as to the state of society which formerly existed through- 
out the entire region. The American explorers have done far 
more in this direction than the Spaniards did, notwithstanding 
their excellent opportunities, and the information as to the 
inner systems and hidden rites which were practiced in the 
estufas, and many other things, is constantly being secured. 

The first one to describe the pueblos of this region was Mr. 
Josiah Gregg, who visited the pueblos of Taos, Pecos, Isleta, 
San Domingo and Felipe and described their peculiarities. 
After speaking of the villages and their acequias, or irrigating 
ditches, and the population in the villages, and the ancient 
mines, and ruined cities called La gran Quivira, and the 
traditions concerning them, he describes particular places. 
He says: 

Ancient ruins are now to be seen scattered in every quarter of the terri- 


tory. Of some, entire stone walls are yet ——- while others are nearly 
obliterated. Each pueblo is under the control of a cacique, chosen from 


among theirown sages and commissioned by the governor of New Mexico. 
The cacique, when any public business !s transacted, collects together the 
principal chiefs of the pueblo in an estufa and laying before them the sub- 


ject of debate, which is generally settled by a majority. 

The Pueblo villages are generally built with more regularity than those 
of the Mexican, and are constructed of the same materials as were used by 
them in the most primitive ages. A very curious feature in these buildings 
is, that there is most generally no direct communication between the street 
and the lower rooms, into which they descend by a trap-door from the 
upper story, the latter being accessible by means of ladders. Even the 
entrance to the upper stories is frequently at the roof. 

Though this was their most usual style of architecture, there still exists 
the pueblo of Taos, composed for the most part, of but two edifices of very 
singular structure—one on each side of a creek, and formerly communicat- 
ing by a bridge. The base story is a mass of near four hundred feet long, 
a hundred and fifty wide, and divided into numerous apartments, upon 
which other tiers of rooms are built, one above another, drawn in by regu- 
lar grades. forming a pyramidal pile fifty or sixty feet high, and compris- 
ing some six or eight stories. The outer rooms only seem to be used for 
dwellings, and are lighted by little windows in the sides, but are entered 
through trap-doors in the roofs. Most of the inner apartments are em- 
ployed as granaries and store-rooms, but a spacious hall in the centre of 
the mass, known as the estufa, is reserved for their secret councils. These 
two buildings afford habitations, as is said, for over six hundred souls. 
There is likewise an edifice in the pueblo of Picuries of the same class, and 
some of those of Moqui are also said to be similar. 

Some of these villages were built upon rocky eminences deemed al- 
most inaccessible; witness, for instance, the ruins of the ancient pueblo of 
San Felipe, which may be seen towering upon the very verge of a preci- 
pice several hundred feet high. whose base is washed by the swift current 
of the Riodel Norte. The still existing pueblo of Acoma also stands upon 
an isolated mound, whose whole area is occupied by the village, being 
fringed all around by a precipitous cliff, 
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Several gentlemen have visited this pueblo ( Taos) since the 
time that Mr. Gregg made his expeditions, and have given de- 
scriptions of it. 

The best description is given by Mr. L. H. Morgan. He 
says: 

The two structures stand about twenty-five rods apart on opposite sides 
of the stream and facing each other. That upon the north side is about 250 
feet long and 130 feet deep and five stories high; that on the south side 
is shorter and deeper and six storieshigh. The present population is about 
400, divided between the two houses. Upon the east side there is an adobe 
wall connecting the two buildings and protecting the open space. The 
creek is bordered on both sides by ample fields and gardens, which are irri- 
gated by canals drawing water from the stream. The first stories are built 
up solid; those above are builtin a terraced form; several stories are reach- 
ed by ladders, the rooms are entered by trap-doors. The lower rooms are 
used for storage and granaries, and the upper for living rooms, the families 
living above owning and controlling the rooms below. Several rooms were 
measured, and found to be in feet 14x18, 20x22 and 24x27, the height of the 
ceiling from 7 to8 feet. Inthe second story they measured 14x23, 12x20 
and 15x20. The back rooms have usually one or more round holes made 
through the walls, from six to eight inches in diameter, these furnish the 
apartment with a scanty supply of light and air. The ground rooms are 
usually without doors or windows, their only entrance being through the 
scuttle-holes which are’in the rooms comprising the story above. The 
rooms located in the front part of the house receive the light from the doors 
and windows; the back rooms have no other light than that which goes 
through the scuttle-holes or holes in the wall, and they are always gloomy. 

The representation of a room in this pueblo is froma sketch by Mr.Gal- 
braith, who accompanied Major Powell's party. There are fire-places in 
this room, a modern invention. [See plate.] 

There is room in each of the two buildings to accommodate 500 people. 
They were occupied in 1864 by 361 Taos Indians. From the best informa- 
tion attainable, the original buildings were not erected all at one time, but 
added to from time to time. 


The description which is furnished by Mr. M. L. Miller, who 
has spent a summer at Taos, is especially worthy of notice. 
He says: 


The question of location is, apart from another question, whether the 
people are to-day living in the same buildings which the Spaniards saw. 
Mr. Bandelier positively states that, ‘with the exception of Acoma, there is 
not a single pueblo standing where it was at the time of Coronado, or even 
sixty years later, when Juan de Onate accomplished the peaceful reduction 
of the New Mexican Village Indians.’ 

Taos appears several times prominently in opposition to the Spaniards; 
the last time when the people gave any trouble was at the time of the Taos 
rebellion in 1847. The ruins of the church in which the people made their 
last stand against the whites are still at Taos. There are also ruins near 
— which indicate that there has been a rebuilding of the pueblos even 

ere. : 

Of the high houses at Taos there are two, the north house is five stories 
high and the south but four stories. [See plates.] The two main houses 
sheltered the entire tribe originally, but later small groups of buildings 
have been built within the old wall and outside. Mr. Lummis speaks of 
the houses as pryamids, and so they appear, for they recede by four or five 
great steps to the top. The ground floor covers, according to Mr. Davis, 
about three or four hundred feet by one hundred and fifty feet for each 
building. In ancient times the larger door-wavs of the upper terraces were 
—— never closed except by means of blankets or rabbit skin robes 

ung over them in cold weather. Examples have been seen where a slight 
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pole of the same kind as those used in the lintels is built into the masonry 
of the jambs. 

One of the most curious, and at the same time most characteristic fea- 
tures of an Indian pueblo, is its kiva or estufa. At Taos they are circular 
structures built almost wholly underground and entered by a single open- 
ing in the roof. There is no other opening in the room save a small hole 
at one side to secure a draft for the fire. The subterranean position of 
these rooms is significant. Mr. Cushing says: ‘When the ancestors to the 
people were living in the caves and cliffs, the women built the houses for 
the protection of themselves and their children, but the men built sleeping 
places outside of the caves in front of the houses. The semi-circular form 
of the villages, to be seen in several of the ruined towns, has not continued 
in any of the existing pueblos, but the kivas are still subterranean. 

‘At Taos there are seven kivas, four on the south side of the creek and 
three on the north side. Some of these are on the outside of the old town 
wall and others are within the wall. The kivas outside the town wall have 
the openings surrounded by a wall of adobe about two feet high; one de- 
scends by a ladder, the two poles of which extend high up in the air.’ 


There are many pueblos in the valley of the Rio Grande 
which, like Taos, have continued to be inhabited. These were 
visited by the early explorers, General Simpson, Major Whip- 
ple and Dr. Oscar Loew, their situation noticed, their popu- 
lation given, and their peculiarities described. Major Whipple 
secured a map from an Indian on which the pueblos were locat- 
ed, and which represents their mythical home or “place of 
emergenco.” 

The most remarkable pueblo is that of Pecos,* situated on 
the Pecos river. This was inhabited at the time of the arrival 
of the Spaniards and continued to be inhabited until the year 
1840, though its population decreased until only twelve were 
left; these abandoned the site and went to live at Jemez. The 
best description of Pecos is given by Mr. A. F. Bandelier; the 
points which he makes are as follows: 


1. It was admirably situated, had an extensive. view over the surround- 
ing country. 2. The buildings which surmounted the mesas served as a 
defense, as the walls formed an obstruction to a storming foe and a perma- 
nent abode for the defenders. 3. The inclosure surrounded by the build- 
ings served as a reservoir and held the water precipitated on the mesas, 
which could be conducted to the fields below and made useful for irrigat- 
ing. 4, The different parts of the house were conformed to the configura- 
tion of the rocks, but were all connected So as to be occupied by the differ- 
ent families and clans, and serve as a jointtenement house. 5. Ingress and 
egress must have taken place, not horizontally “in and out,” but vertically 
“up and down.” 6. The surmise is that tne family apartments were arrang- 
ed not longitudinal or in transverse rows but vertically; the rooms of eac 
story communicating with those above and below by means of trap-doors 
and ladders,—the stores for each family being in the lower story. 7. Ac- 
cording to the ground plan and sections it appears that the east wing had 
five stories, the north two, the west three, and the southfour. 8. It was 
the largest aboriginal structure of stone within the United States,and would 
even bear comparison with any of the aboriginal ruins of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. There seems to have been a wall of circumvallation with a 
total length of 3,220 feet, and about six feet and six inches high on an aver- 
age. g. There is but one entrance to it visible, on the west side at its low- 
est level, where the depression runs down the slope making the bed of a 





_ *Ofthe two plates which illustrate the ruins, one has been kindly loaned by Mr. C. F. Lum- 
mis, the other is reproduced from Bandelier’s report to the Archeological Institute. These ruins 
have been described by Josiah W. Gregg and Mr. W.W. H. Davis. 
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rock streamlet. Here the wall thickens to a round tower built with stones, 
leaving a gateway thirteen feet wide. 10. There is not in the whole build- 
ing one single evidence of any great progress in mechanics. Everything 
done and built within it can be made with the use of a good fair eyesight 
only, and the implements and arts of what was formerly called the “stone 
age.” This does not exciude the possibility that they had made a certain 
see in the mechanical agencies. They may have had the plummet or 
even the square, but these were not necessary. 11. The structure itself, in 
its general plan and mode of construction, reminds one of an unusually 
large honey-comb. 12, Nota vestige of the former cultivation is left, but 
the platform with a pond in the center explains their mode of securing the 
water for irrigation, and gives a forcible illustration of the communal living. 
The Pecos Indians not only lived together, built their houses together, but 
raised their crops in one common field, irrigated from one common water 
source which first gathered its contents within the inhabited surface of the 
grounds, led into a resorvoir below and so distributed to the fields. 13. The 
aboriginal ruins in the valley of the Pecos indicates three epochs, succes- 
sive probably in time. Some of the manufactured ware seemed to have 
been made by people distinct from the Pecos tribe, though it is similar to that 
which is met with in the cliff dwellings of Mancos canyon. 








ORNAMENTAL WALL AT PENASCA BLANCA. 


II. The region in which the most interesting ruins are found 
is that which is situated beyond the water-shed at the head- 
waters of the streams which flow into the Colorado, and so to 
the Pacific. It may be divided into four or five separate dis- 
tricts, each of which is drained by a different river, and pre- 
sents a different class of ruins. Into this region the American 
explorers entered at an early date and discovered the most re- 
markable prehistoric structures in the United States; the most 
of them in ruins, but a few still inhabited. The inhabited pueb- 
los had been visited frequently by the Spaniards, but the ruins 
do not seem to have attracted their attention, at least they are 
not described. In this we see the contrast between the two 
classes of explorers. The Spaniards, true to their antecedents, 
sought first for gold, next for religious propogandism. The 
Americans sought for information and for the improvement of 
the country. The result is that we have from the Americans a 
most remarkable series of reports. 
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It is our purpose to give an account of these discoveries, tak- 
ing the districts in the order of their discovery as well as that 
of geographical location; giving credit to each exploring par- 
ty,—making a special mention of the first discoverers. We 
shall confine ourselves at the present to the ruins found on the 
Chaco river. This region was visited by Lieutenant Simpson 
in 1849, W. H. Jackson in 1874, and J. T. Bickford in 1890, and 
described by eachinturn. The following is Lieutenant Simp- 
son’s description of the ruins, beginning with those of Pintado, 
the easternmost of the group: 


We tound them to more than answer our expectations, forming one 
structure and built of tabular pieces of hard, fine-grained. compact, gray 
sand-stone (a material unknown in the presentarchitecture of New Mexico), 
to which the atmosphere has imparted a reddish tinge, the layers or beds 


HUNGO PAVIE RESTORED. 


being not thicker than three inches, and sometimes as thin as one-fourth of 
an inch, it discovers in the masonry a combination of science and art which 
can only be referred to a higher stage of civilization and refinement than is 
discovered in the works of Mexicans or Pueblos of the present day. Indeed, 
so beautifully diminutive and true are the details of the structure as to cause 
it, at a little distance, to have all the appearance of a magnificent piece of 
mosaic work. [See p. 78.] 

On the ground floor, exclusive of the out-buildings, are fifty-four apart- 
ments, some of them as small as five feet square, and the largest about 12x6 
feet. These rooms communicate with each other by very small doors, some 
of them as contracted as two and a half by twoand a half feet; and in the 
case of the inner suite the doors communicating with the interior court are 
as small as two and a half by three feet. The principal rooms, or the most 
in use, on account of their having larger doors and windows, were those of 
the second story. The system of flooring seems to have been large trans- 
verse, unhewn Shoes six inches in diameter, laid transversely from wall to 
wall,and then a number of smaller ones, about three inches in diameter, 
laid longitudinally uponthem. On these was placed brush which was cov- 
ered with a layer of mud and mortar. The beams show no signs of the saw 
or axe. On the contrary, they appear to have been hacked off by some 
very imperfect instrument. At different points about the premises were 
three circular apartments, sunk in the ground, called estufas, where the 
people held their religious and political meetings. 
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Thirteen miles from our last camp we came to another old ruin called 
Pueblo Weje-gi. 

Further down the canyon we came to another pueblo in ruins, called 
Hungo Pavie. These ruins show the same nicety in the details of their 
masonry as those already described. The ground plan shows an extent of 
exterior development of 1,872 feet, and a number of rooms upon the ground 
floor equal to 72 feet. The structure shows but one circular estufa, and this 
is placed in the body of the north portion of the building, midway from 
either extremity. This estufa differs from others, having a number of in- 
terior counterforts. The main walls of the building are, at the base, two 
and three-fourths feet through, and at this time show a height of about 
thirty feet. The ends of the floor beams, still visible, show that there was, 
originally, at least, a vertical series of four floors. The floor beams, which 
are round, in transverse section, and eleven inches in diameter, as well as the 
windows, which are as small as 12x13 inches, have been arranged horizon- 
tally, with great precission and regularity. 

Continuing down the canyon one and three quarter miles further, we 
came to another structure in ruins, the name of which, according to the 
guide, is Pueblo Chettro Kettle, or,as he interprets it, the “Rain Pueblo.” 
These ruins have an extent of exterior circuit, inclusive of the court, of 
about 1,300 feet. The material of which the structure has been made, as 
also the style of the masonry, is the same as that of the ruined pueblos 
already described,—the stone a sandstone, the beams pine and cedar, and 
the number of stories at present discoverable is four, there having been 
originally a series of windows (four and a half by three and a half feet) in 
the first story, which are now walled up. The number of rooms on the first 
floor, most all of which were distinguishable, must have been as many as 
124. The circular estufas, of which there are six, havea greater depth than 
any we have seen, and differ from them alsoin exhibiting more stories, one 
of them showing certainly two and possibly three, the lowest one appearing 
to be almost covered up with debris. In the northwest corner of this ruin is 


found a room in almost a — state of preservation. 


Two or three hundred yards down the canyon we met another old pueb- 
lo in ruins, called Pueble Bonito. The circuit of its walls is about 1,300 
feet. Its present elevation shows that it had at least four stories of apart- 
ments. The number of estufas is four, the largest being sixty feet in diam- 
eter, showing two stories in height, and having a present depth of twelve feet. 
All these estufas are, as in the case of the others I have seen, cylindrical in 
shape and nicely walled up with thin tabular stone. Among the ruins are 
several rooms in a very good state of preservation, one of them being wall- 
ed up with alternate beds of large and small stones, the regularity of the 
combination producing avery pleasing effect. The ceiling of this room is 
also more tasteful than any we have seen, the transverse beams being 
smaller and more numerous, and the longitudinal pieces which rest upon 
them only about an inch in diameter and beautifully regular. 

Two miles further down the canyon, but on its left or south bank, we 
came to another pueblo in ruins, called by the guide Pueblo de Penasca 
Blanca, the circuit of which, approximates, 1,700 feet. This is the largest 
pueblo, in plan, we have seen, and differs from others in the arrangement 
of the stones composing its walls. The walls of the other pueblos were all 
of one uniform character in the several beds composing it; but in this there 
is a regular alternation of large and small stones, the effect of which is both 
unique and beautiful. The largest stones, which are about one foot in 
length and one-half foot in thickness, forms but a single bed, and then, 
alternating with these, are three or four beds of very small stones, each 
about an inch in thickness. The general plan of the structure also differs 
from the others in approximating the form of the circle. The number of 
rooms at present discoverable on the first floor is 112, and the existing walls 
show that there have been at least three stories of apartments. The num- 
ber of circular estufas we counted was seven. 





MAP SHOWING DIFFERENT PUEBLO DISTRICTS. 


The following map shows the districts represented in the territory 
visited by the American explorers. They are as follows: : 

I. The first includes the district on the Rio Grande. 

II. The second is situated upon the Chaco, where are the remarkable ruins represented in 
the cuts, and which are described in this book by Lieutenant Simpson, W. H. Jackson, J.T. 
Bickford and others. 

III. The third is in the valley of San Juan, the McElmo, the Hovenweep, the Mancos, the 
Montezuma and other streams, and is characterized by the ruins of the cliff dwellings. 

IV. The fourth is situated upon the Rio de Chelly, where are the remains of ancient pueblos, 
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cliff fortresses and cliff villages whicn resemble those on the Mancos and San Juan. It includes 
the district drained by the Rio Verde on which are the remarkable series of cavate houses, irrigat- 
ing ditches, ancient boulder sites, stone pueblos and the two cliff dwellings called ““Montezuma 
Castle” and ‘‘Montezuma Wells.””? It includes also the cavate houses and pueblos found in the 
ancient cones about the San Francisco Mountains. 

_ V. The fifth district is situated upon the Gila River and its tributaries, and includes the ancient 
ruins of Casa Grande and the scattered villages and irrigating ditches which have been described 
by Mr. F. H. Cushing and others of the Hemingway expedition. . 

VI. The sixth district is situated upon the southern border of the pueblo territory and em- 
braces the cavate houses among the potreros west of the Rio Grande, also the ancient ruins of the 
deserted villages and ancient Spanish settlements along the northern borders of Texas. 

VII. There is one other district not represented on the map which is situated in Sonora, 
Mexico, and contains the ancient ruins of the Casas Grandes described by Mr. Bartlett and others. 





INDIAN MAP OF THE RIO GRANDE. 


The following map is the one which was secured by Major Whipple 
from an Indian. It represents the inhabited pueblos on the Rio Grande, 
which have been described by Mr. Bandelier as follows : 

“Acoma is a regular three-storied village since every one of its long 
buildings contains three floors, of which only the upper two are inhabited; 
but Isleta has lost the pueblo character completely. As to the plan of the 
villages it varies according to topography and surroundings. San Ilde- 
fonso forms a hollow qradrilateral; Jemez, Santa Clara and San Felipe are 
each a double quadrangle with two squares; Santa Domingo, San Juan, 
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Santa Ana and Acoma, consist of several parallel rows of houses, and have 
from one tothree streets. Zuni is one gigantic building very irregularly 
disposed, traversed by alleys called streets, and interspersed with several 
interior squares. Taos has two tall houses facing each other, one on each 
side of a little stream and communicating across it by means of a wooden 
foot-bridge. The same is the plan of the houses of Pecos. The material 
of which the houses are constructed varies— Acoma is of stone and rubble; 
Isleta, San Domingo and Cochiti are of adobe. Very often one of the 
same pueblo will display both kinds of material. There are still occasional 
traces of the ancient custom by which the women were required to rear and 
plaster the walls, while the men were to attend to the wood-work, the cut- 
ting of the beams and poles.” 
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THE MONGOL-MAYAN CONSTITUTION. 


THE MONGOL-MAYAN CONSTITUTION. 


BY JAMES WICKERSHAM. 


Out of their ancient numerical philosophy the Mongolian 
people evolved a system of government based upon the square 
plan ot the cardinal points. ‘The Chinese believed the earth 
to be a plane surface,—-straight, square and large,—measuring 
each way about 5,600 / (1,500 miles), and bounded on the four 
sides by the ‘four seas, . . it was supposed that the city of 
Loh was in ‘the center of heaven and earth,’ the middle of the 
Middle Kingdom.”* Herein was the germ of the quadriform 
constitution of the Mongolian nations; the emperor, the “Son 
of Heaven,” ruled the four quarters from the sacred center. 

The Mayans believed the earth to be flat and square; inthe 
Popol Vuh it is called ‘the quadraded earth, four pointed, four 
sided, four bordered.’’*+ Peru, Araucania, the Muyscas, the 
Quiches, Tlascala, Michoacan, Mexico and Zuni were tetrar- 
chies divided in accordance with, and in the first two instances 
named after the cardinal points; Zuni was the center of the 
earth to that people, Tenochtitlan to the Aztecs, while the 
word Cuzco meant “navel” and was the center tothe Peruvians. 
In each of the American nations the government was based 
upon the supposed quadrangular form of the earth, their 
capital, in which resided the ‘‘Son of Heaven,” occupying its 
center. 

To each cardinal point the Chinese and each of these Amer- 
ican nations-assigned a deity, a color, an element, a season, and 
other common elementary powers, principles and functions of 
nature. Their years were divided into quarters fixed by the 
solstices and equinoxes, the natural and regular recurrence of 
which controlled the times of their solemn national religious 
festivals, and vividly impressed them with the idea that their 
quadriform system was in accord with the most striking mani- 
festations of nature. Their cycles were divided into quarters, 
and to each of these was assigned its appropriate deity and 
other parts of a quadriform religious system. The very 
heavens were divided into four parts and each part assigned to 
a cardinal point, and thus the cardinal points became the basis 
of a common system of astrology; with the Chinese “the seven 
winter mansions of which Aquarius is the center are assigned 
to the north, and the seven summer mansions of which Leo is 
the center are assigned tothe south, . . . the vernal man- 
sions go to the west, and the autumnal ones to the east.” 





*The Chinese Classics, Shu-King, Vol. II, Part I, p. 90-94: Chalmers. 
tA Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics, p. 47-48: Brinton. 
tThe Chinese Classics: Shu-King, Vol. III, Part I, page 90-94; Chalmers. 
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China was divided into four parts ard each quadrate was 
given in charge of a separate set of officials; the chief of the 
four mountains stood at the head, or center, of these four 
groups of officials. It is recorded in the Chinese Book of 
Rites that “the Son of Heaven sacrificed to heaven and earth; 
to the rulers of the four quarters; . . . the feudal princes 
sacrificed to the rulers of their several quarters.”* Brinton 
in speaking of these four groups of officials in the American 
nations says: “It was a necessary result of such a division that 
the chief officers of the government were four in number, that 
the inhabitants of town and country, that the whole social or- 
ganization acquired a quadruplicate form.’ 

In the canons of Yaou and Shun, the most respected of the 
Chinese classics, the ancient quadriform system of their gov- 
ernment is vividly described. “In five years there was one 
tour of inspection, and four appearance of the nobles at court. 
They set forth a report of their government in words. This 
was clearly tested by their works. They received chariots and 
tobes according to their services.”{ The emperor in making 
his tours of inspection visited each quarter, the east, south, 
west and north, going from and returning to his capital, the 
center. ’ 


In the second month the tour was to the east. 

In the fifth month the tour was to the south. 

In the eighth month the tour was to the west. 

In the eleventh month the tour was to the north. 
The nobles made their “four appearances at court” during the 
four years following that in which the emperor made his tour 
of inspection. 

In the first year they came from the east. 

In the second year they came from the south. * 

In the third year they came from the west. 

In the fourth year they came from the north. 
The tours to the cardinal points were undertaken by the 
emperor to correct abuses in government, to correct the calen- 
dar and the weights and measures, and to note with what fidel- 
ity and exactness the laws were obeyed, and the sacrifices and 
ceremonies performed. At the appearances of the nobles at 
court their reports and accounts were examined and éach was 
rewarded according to his services. This simple yet compre- 
hensive plan became the unwritten constitution of China, upon 
which the foundations of her long existing government were laid. 

This unique constitution was carried to Peru, Central 
America and Mexico, and is graphically described by Cushing 
in his Zunian sociology. The seven cities of Cibola were re- 
spectively assigned, in pre-Spanish times, to the four cardinal 





*The Religions of China, p. 150; Legge. 
+The Myths of the New World, p. 86; Brinton. 
The Chinese Classics: The Canon of Shun, p. 37: Legge. 
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points, the zenith, nadir and center. Each separate pueblo was 
also divided into wards, each of which was assigned to its 
proper cardinal point. ‘Thus one division of the town is sup- 
posed to be related to the north and to be centered in its kiva 
or estufa, which may or may not be, however, in its center; 
another division represents the west, another the south, another 
the east, yet another the upper world and another the lower 
world, while a final division represents the middle and syn- 
thetic combinations of them all in this world.”* He points 
out that the Zunis are divided into clans and that these are also 
assigned to the cardinal points and that to each group also be- 
longs a color, an element, and other natural powers, principles 
and functions, none of which belong to any other group. 
Each member of each clan or society thus knew his proper 
place in the local system, and was kept in his proper quarter 
of their social fabric by a constitutional provision which fixed 
his place at the moment of his birth. 

Zuni, like Loh in China, and the Aztec and Peruvian capi- 
tals, was the center of their world, and the cardinal points from 
its center divided the land into quarters. “By this arrange- 
ment of the world into great quarters, or rather as the Zunis 
conceive it, into several worlds corresponding to the four quar- 
ters and the zenith and the nadir, and by this grouping of the 
towns, or later of the wards (so to call them) in the town, 
according to such mythical division of the world, and finally 
the grouping of the totems in turn with the divisions thus 
made, not only the ceremonial life of the people but all their 

overnmental affairs as well, are completely systematized. 

omething akin to written statutes results from this and simi- 
lar related arrangements, for each region is given its appropri- 
ate color and number, according to its relation to one of the 
regions I have named or to others of these regions.” 

The nineteen clans and societies of Zuni were assigned, 
three to each of the cardinal points, the zenith and nadir, while 
the last and most sacred of all was assigned to the center. The 
following table gives the outline of what Cushing aptly terms 


THE ZUNI MYTHO-SOCIOLOGIC ORGANIZATION. { 








ELE- 
DIRECTION ° . S. . 
| SEASONS COLORS MENTS. | ACTIVITIES | VISCERA 


North. | Winter. | Yellow. | Air, | War and destruc: | Right fore foot. 














West. Spring. | Blue. | Water | bate ay | Left fore foot. 


South. Summer | Red. | Fire. | Husbandry and | Right hind leg 


East. | Autumn | White. | Earth. wae 5 Reli- | 1 eft hind leg. 


Middle. | Allcol’rs | | Heart. 


























*Thirteenth Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology, p. 367; Cushing. 
¢Thirteenth Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology, p. 369: Cushing. 
{Thirteenth Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 367-373: Cushing. 
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It is impossible to give more than a very abbreviated out- 
line of these systems in this paper; a detailed statement shows 
much more clearly their great similarity; compare with the 
Zunian, however, a portion of the Chinese, remembering that 
the latter like the former are divided into clans: 


THE CHINESE MYTHO-SOCIOLOGIC ORGANIZATION. * 








DIRECTIONS. | SEASONS. | COLORS. | ELEMENTS. | ACTIVITIES. | VISCERA. 
North. | Winter. | Black. | Water. | Strengthening. | Kidneys. 
West. | Autumn. { White. | Metal. | Destroving. | Lungs. 
South. | Summer. | Red. Fire. Penetrating. | Heart. 
East. | Spring. | Blue. Wood. Nourishing. | Liver. 


Middle. | | Yellow. | Earth. Harmonizing. | Stomach. 



































Instead of comparing this scheme to written statutes Cush- 
ing might have recognized in it, as Major Powell does, the 
deeper meaning of the civil and religious constitution of the 
Zunians.t| It is even more than that, for it guides their 
thought and mental growth; their calendar and sciences are 
built upon this foundation, and their life, religion and destiny 
are guided by this unchanging law, which they find controlling 
them at birth and which to change has brought their destruc- 
tion as a nation and rapid extinction as a race. 

The domestic relations among the Buddhists are controlled 
by this Asiatic constitution, and Major Powell has recently 
stated an interesting parallel between the Buddhistic and 
American schemes. He says: “I quote from the Sigalowada 
Sutta, atable of aphorisms published by Rhys-Davids in his 
book on Buddhism, which might be duplicated as a method of 
schemitization in many of the tribes of North America. The 
scheme in which aphorisms are arranged is by regions.” The 
quotation from Rhys-Davids affords satisfactory evidence that 
the two systems have many points of resemblance. It reads: 
“The teacher was staying at the bambu grove near Rajagriha; 
and going out as usual to beg, sees the householder Sigala 
bowing down, with streaming hair, and wet garments, and 
clasped hands, to the four quarters of the heaven, and to the 
nadir and the zenith. On the teacher asking the reason why, 
Segala says that he does this ‘honoring, reverencing, and hold- 
ing sacred the words of his father.’ Then the teacher know- 
ing that this was done to avert evil from the six directions, 
points out to him that the best way to guard the six quarters 
is by good deeds to men around him,—to his parents as the 
east, his teacher as the south, his wife and children as the west, 
his friends and relatives as the north, men devoted to the re- 
ligious life (whether Brahmins or Buddhist mendicants) as the 
zenith, and his slaves and dependents as the nadir.’ Then 





*The Middle Kingdom, Vol. II, p. 75; Williams. 
+Fifteenth Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 118-121; Powell. 
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follows a list of commandments and rules by which the daily 
life of the Buddhist is guided, arranged upon the cardinal 
point system. 

According to the authority of Zelia Nuttall the domestic 
relations and governmental affairs of the Aztecs were regulat- 
ed upon this plan. “In the center of each town there was a 
large market place to which broad, well kept roads led from 
the four quarters, and it was imperative that all adult members 
of the community should assemble there on the market days. 
I find strong indications that these invariably fell on the days 
bearing the year names. It is wel] known that these symbol- 
ized the four quarters and the elements as follows: 

Acatl (reed),—east, water. 

Tecpatl (flint ),—north, fire. 

Calli (house ),—west, air. 

Tochtli (rabbit),—south, earth. 
It is impossible not to realize how admirably the periodical 
collection of tribute and the assortment of choice products for 
the market, according to reasun and necessity, could be regu- 
lated by means of the rotation of the above symbolic names 
applied to the market days. Thus on each of these day signs 
respectively, at convenient intervals, the tribute from the sub- 
jugated tribes to the east, north, west or south of the City of 
Mexico might fall due, and thus the produce from each quarter 
would arrive regularly at set intervals.’’* 

The Incan empire was known to its inhabitants as “tavan- 
tinsuyu” which meant the “four quarters of the world.” Pres- 
cott tells us that “The kingdom, conformably to its name, was 
divided into four parts, distinguished each by a separate title, 
and to each of which ran one of the four great roads that 
diverged from Cuzco, the capital or navel of the Peruvian mon- 
archy. The city was in like manner divided into four quarters; 
and the various races which gathered there from the distant 
parts of the empire lived in the quarter nearest to its respective 
province. The capital, in fact, was a miniature image of the 
empire.”+ Like Peking, Cuzco was divided into two parts, 
founded upon the origin of the population, and Peru, like 
China, had a separate set of officers for each of its four quar- 
ters, but all guided by boards or councils at the capital. Pres- 
cott further says of the division of Cuzco into quarters, “The 
streets were long and narrow. They were arranged with per- 
fect regularity, crossing one another at right angles; and from 
the great square diverged four principal streets connecting 
with the high roads of the empire.’’t Garcilasso, a descendant 
of the Incan family, explains the reference to the “four quar- 
ters of the world,” the name of the empire, as indicating the 





*Note on the Ancient Mexican Calendar System, p. 21; Nuttall. 
tConquest of Peru, Book I. Chaptes 11; Prescott. 
Conquest of Peru, Book III, Chapter VIII; Prescott. 
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four cardinal points, by which the empire and their cities were 
divided, and as indicating a constitutional method of arrange- 
ment in their architecture and social organization. 

A comparative view cf the ground plans of Peking and the 
capital of Mexico affords a most satisfactory means of demon- 
strating their exact similarity. The great ¢eoca/ii stood at the 
center of the Aztec capital. It stood in the center of the sacred 
quadrangular enclosure, surrounded bya stone wall nine feet 
high; within this wall also stood some forty Aztec temples de- 
voted to the service of the gods; Cortez was conducted to this 
sacred enclosure and to the summit of the great central teocal/i 
by Montezuma’s priests, and Prescott gives us a most graphic 
account of the view from this point. “They could distinctly 
trace the symmetrical plan of the city, with its principal avenues 
issuing, as it were, from the four gates of the coatepantli and con- 
necting themselves with the causeways, which formed the grand 
entrances to the capital. The regular and beautiful arrangement 
was imitated in many of the inferior towns, where the great 
roads converged towards the chief ¢eoca//i, or cathedral, as toa 
common focus.”* Bancroft is more definite in his description of 
the plan of the capital: “Four grand avenues, paved with smooth 
hard crust of cement, ran east, west, north and south, crosswise, 
forming the boundary lines of four quarters; at the meeting point 
of these was the great temple court.”+ Within the sacred walls 
of the central part of the city of Tenochtitlan stood the Tlalxico, 
the “navel of the earth;” like Cuzco and Peking, the Aztec capi- 
tal was also divided into four wards on the cardinal point lines, 

Peking, the capital of China, may be accepted as the model 
in this quadrangular plan of municipal organization. It is a 
walled city, its walls facing the cardinal points. Like Mexico 
and all Mongolian capitals it has a central sacred enclosure,— 
the “Carnation Prohibited City.” Within this walled quadrangle 
are built the palaces and sacred edifices, including a principal 
teocali, The walls around this sacred inner city face the cardi- 
nal points; at the central part of each wall is a battlemented gate- 
way, from each of which springs one of the great streets toward 
the north, south, east and west. Within this sacred enclosure 
are, as in Mexico, temples, altars and places devoted to govern- 
mental and religious uses. Its principal feature, however, is the 
grand ¢eocal/i, “an artificial mound, nearly one hundred and fifty 
feet high, and having five summits, crowned with as many 
temples. Its height allows the spectator to overlook the whole 
city, while, too, it is itself a conspicuous object from every 
direction.”’t 





*Conquest of Mexico, Book IV, Chapter Il; Prescott. 
+The Native Races, Vol. II, p. 561; Pancroft. 
tThe Middle Kingdom. Vol. I, pp. 66-71; Williams. 
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Peking is divided into four wards or quarters; from the cen- 
tral gates at the cardinal points grand avenues cross the capital 
north and south, and east and west. This division into four 
wards was made to secure good local government, as it was in 
Mexico and Cuzco. “The government of Peking differs from 
that of other cities in the empire, the affairs of the department 
being separated from it, and administered by officers residing in 
the four circuits into which it is divided. Their duties consist 
in having charge of the metropolitan domain, for the purpose of 
extending good government to its four divisions.”"* The old 
system is in vogue in Peking to-day; the cardinal points, colors 
and elements are as potent in their schemes of government and 
religion as in more ancient days. The emperor yet represents 
“Heaven” and his empress yet represents “Mother Earth;” the 
royal color is yellow and that of the nobles red; the very 
teocallis in Peking are painted the color belonging to the quarter 
in which they are respectively situated; “the north, east, south 
and west altar, are respectively black, green, red and white, and 
the top yellow; the ceremonies connected with the worship held 
here are among the most ancient practiced among the Chinese.’’} 

In another important particular the walls of Peking and 
Mexico afford astonishing proofs of relationship. Over the gates 
of each city were battlemented turrets filled with war gear and 
soldiers for the protection of the gates. Bancroft says of those 
over the walls of the Aztec capital: “At the center of each wall 
stood a large two story building, divided into a number of rooms, 
in which the military stores and weapons were kept. These 
faced the four chief thoroughfares of the town, and their lower 
stories formed the portals of the gateways which gave entrance 
to the court yard.”{ Exactly similar turrets surmount the gate- 
ways of the city of PekingySeoul and other Mongolian capitals; 
they were in each case filled with munitions of war and soldiers. 
They also built out overlapping walls to protect the city gates in 
Mexico and China; the great wall of China also finds a counter- 
part, in purpose and architecture in Mexico, in the wall separat- 
ing the Tlascalans from their Aztec enemies.|| 

The arrangement of cities atter the cardinal points plan was 
the rule not only in America but in China. Mukden, the me- 
tropolis and ancient capital of Manchuria, was a walled city like 
Peking. “Main streets ran across the city from gate to gate, 
with narrow roads, or /u-ting, intersecting them. The palace of 
the early Manchu sovereigns occupies the center.”§ The Man- 


*The Middle Kingdom, Vol. I, p. 82; Williams 
+The Middle Kingdom, Vol. 1, p. 70; Williams. 


tlhe Native Races, Vol. II, p. 578; Bancroft. 
Native Races, Vol. II. p. 568; Bancroft. 


§The Middle Kingdom, Vol. I, p. 192-198; Williams 
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churian city of Kirin is also divided into four quarters; “Two 
great streets cross each other at right angles, one of them run- 
ning far out into the river on the west supported by piles.”* 
Peune, another large city, is similarly divided; ‘It consists of 
two main streets, with the chief market at their crossing.”* This 
plan is the rule in the cities of northern China; the large cities 
are walled and divided by cross streets emerging from the city 
gates at the cardinal point .t 

In their fundamental or constitutional methods, then, the 
Chinese and Aztec-Mayan people agreed in these particulars: 
they each believed the earth to be flat and square; they each 
believed their capital to be the center or “navel” of the earth; 
each nation was divided into four quarters and the “Son of 
Heaven” ruled the world from the center; great roads sprang 
from central gates toward the cardinal points, and each land was 
thus divided into quarters. This division of the land into quarters 
was the constitutional basis of their government, religion, astrol- 
ogy and civilization. ‘Peking, Mexico and Cuzco were divided 
upon this plan, into four wards, each of which had a-separate set 
ot officials assigned to its government. The “Carnation Pro- 
hibited City” of Peking finds its exact counterpart in the sacred 
inner city of Tenochtitlan; each of these sacred inner cities was 
surrounded by square walls facing the cardinal points; at the 
center of each of these walls a battlemented gateway pierced the 
wall, from whence a principal street connected with the great 
roads of the empire; a ¢eoca//i stood in the center of each inner 
city; surrounding the great /esca//i stood altars, temples and 
palaces devoted to a multiplicity of gods of the same identical 
character. Everything in the domestic, religious and govern- 
mental affairs of the Chinese and the Axtec-Mayan people was 
ruled by this “Quadriform Constitution.” 





*The Middle Kingdom, Vol. I, p. 192-198; Williams. 


+Coxe’s Russia, p. 316-17. 
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EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY WILLIAM COPLEY WINSLOW, SC. D. 


Toms Discoveries follow each other in quick succession. 
That of Menes is followed by the discovery of the tomb of 
Amenophis II, of Thothmes III and Osiris. M. Loset proves 
equally as energetic as his predecessor, M. de Morgan, the direc- 
tor-general of antiquities. Thatapparently worn field for the 
excavator, Thebes, yields to his divining-rod the long-lost tomb 
of Amenophis, the Memnon of the Greeks. Interest will be in- 
tense to know what is recorded in the tomb containing the royal 
surname, Aakhepern-Ka, and the proper name Amenhotep. He 
was no mean warrior,as his campaign against Arabia, Nubia, 
Phoenicia, Ninevah, and elsewhere witness. Perhaps he vainly 
imagined his, statue of himself, called Memnon by the Greeks, 
would give a sunrise chant of his own glorification written on the 
wall at Amada: 

The king returned home with his heart full of gratitude towards his 
father Amon. He had with his own hand struck down seven kings with 
his battle-ax, who were in the territory of the land of Thakhis. They lay 
there bound on the forepart of the royal ship, the name of which was Ship 
of Amenophis II, the Upholder of the land. Six of these enemies were 
hung up outside on the walls of Thebes, their hands likewise. Then the 
other enemy was carried up the river to Nubia, and was hung upon the 
wall of the city of Napata, to make evident for all time the victories of the 
king among all the people of the land ofthe negroes; since he had taken 
posession of the nations of the south and had made captive the nations of 
the north as far as the ends of the whole extent of the earth on which the 
sun rises and sets, without finding any opposition, according to the com- 
mand of his father, the sun-god, Ra, the Theban Amon. 

Thus has he done,the King Amenophis II. May hehave for his por- 
tion a stable, bright and healthy life, and joy of heart to-day and forever! 

It will be remembered that among the royal mummies found 
in 1881 at Deir-el-Bahari was that of Thothmes III; whose 
obelisk stands in Central Park, New York. M. Loset now finds 
his tomb, that of Egpyt’s greatest warrior. It is deplorable that 
we must patiently await the records upon its walls, although we 
may guess that they, too, delineate his belligerent acts. 

But the discovery of the tomb of Osiris, as claimed by M. 
Amelineau at Abydos, is of transcendent interest and archzologi- 
cal value. There are some attendent circumstances which show 
that the tomb (if extant) is located at this site, and unfortunately 
there is but one inscription there bearing his name—‘ Osiris the 
Good Being”—so that I think further proof is required to abso- 
lutely establish so important a claim. But I had better quote 
from Amelineau’s letter to the Journal Egyptian, which is a fair 
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account to expect from an enthusiast, as most of the excavators 
are: 


Two years ago I had already begun a very important work, if we con- 
sider only the number of cubic metres of sand removed, and my diggings on 
one side had stopped at a point three or four metres from a large tomb. 
During my previous excavations I had found a great number of traces of 
Osiris worship, but they could be explained by the general devotion that 
people of Abydos as well as other parts of Egypt had for the god of the 
dead, who was also called sometimes ‘the Universal Lord,’ because men are 
all submitted to death's law. During the whole of last year my time was 
devoted to works which I did not expect would last so long, and it was only 
this year that I was able to resume what was left uncompleted. 

The hill under which was hidden Osiris’ tomb is about 180 metres in 
length by 160 metres in width, and is here and there seven or eight metres 
high. It was composed of millionsupon millions of small jars and earthen 
vases, and also some large ones mixed up with sand and few rare pieces of 
stone. From the first days of the excavations, in December last, pieces of 
pottery of all shapes, entire or broken, were found, bearing inscriptions writ- 
ten in hieroglyphic or hieratic signs. Large numbers of pieces mentioned 
the name of Osiris and were due to the priests, while a smaller number of 
pieces bore the name of Amon-Ra. A few of these inscriptions mentioned 
the house of Osiris. Among Egyptians a term generally used to designate 
tombs was ‘eternal houses.’ These discoveries impressed me so strc ngly 
that as far back as December 2d I recorded in the diary which I kept of my 
excavations, the belief that I was going to comeacross Osiris’tomb. If my 
discoveries had only related to a general worship I would not have found 
the double (Ka) name of King Menes among the deévis: I would not have 
found that the worship of the dead buried under the hill had lasted until 
the end of the Egyptian empire. In spite of all these proofs I lacked yet 
the details given in the Egyptian texts. 

The tomb was in shape a large rectangle, and on the four sides of it 
were series of tombs which would number about 200. Moreover, the 
necropolis, known in the country under the name of Om-el-Gaab-el-Gharby, 
contained the sepulchres of persons of very high rank, among them kings, 
the ste/es ofwhich I discovered two years ago. So this first point was set- 
tled. On Jantst. appeared this fortunate staircase mentioned by the text: 
The next day I discovered a unique monument. It was a granite monolith 
in the shape of a bed decorated with the head and legs of a lion. On this 
bed was lying a mummy bearing what is known as the white crown, holding 
in his hands, which came out of the case, a flagellum and a pastoral cane. 
Near the head were two hawks, and two more were at the feet. The dead 
was designated by the inscription: ‘Osiris the Good Being.’ The hawks 
were labelled: ‘Horus, avenger of his Father,’ and the goddess Isis is also 
designated by her name. 

This monument is one metre .7o in length and about one metre in width 
and height. The tomb itself has the shape ofa dwelling, with a court-yard 
in front. It contains fourteen rooms, and the staircase, five rooms to the 
north, five to the south and four the east. The western face was open. 
The extremities, south and north, were closed by a wall on the east side. 
The tomb was about thirteen metres in length, twelve metres in width, and 
one-half metre indepth, There were evidences of fire in it. I found at the 
bottom of the rooms indisputable proof of the work of spoliators. This 
fact of the tomb having been destoyed by fire has rendered sterile a great 
partof mylabor. This is to be lamented, and the case is hopeless, for what 
is lost is lost forever. 


Cray Vaszs of an early period are founc by Amelineau at 
Abydos; one is inscribed Boethus, the first king of the Second 
Dynasty. The names on these vases are usually Aa names, 
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sometimes enclosed with a crenellated border, which Prof. Sayce 
hints represented the palace or fort in which his majesty resided. 


HieraTic TExts.—Among recent Hieratic translations is Prof. 
Erman’s of a Middle Kingdom papyrus at Berlin. It is a long 
and argumentative dialogue between a man weary of this life 
and his soul. It is a question of life or death; which, after all, is 
prelerable? Which gets the better of the argument is uncertain; 
but such records tell us that man felt or thought upon such 
themes as he does to-day. 


ELECTRICAL LiGHTs are to be used in lighting the interior of 
the great pyramid. It is thought that under this blaze of an 
almost twentieth century illumination thousands will now visit 
Cheops where scores have hitherto entered the gloomy interior. 
Pharaoh used 100,000 man-power in its construction; now a 
25,000 horse-power plant will light its interior and the long ap- 
proach from Cairo; so that evening parties for Cheops will be- 
come a fashionable recreation. I hope an electric statue will not 
be added to the apex; and that the now sightless eyes of the 


Sphinx will not be turned into flashing “bull’s eyes! 


BRANCHES of the Egypt Exploration Fund are already estab- 
lished in Chicago, Philadelphia and Detroit; New Haven, with 
Yale as a centre, is about to establish one for Connecticut; and 
New York is contemplating having its own in the metropolis. 
My judgment now is that, situated 3,000 miles away from Lon- 
don, we need committees to properly manage our own affairs, 
and that affiliation with the English committee is better than a 
direct union which places our office administration under foreign 
control. I hope to see local committees in all our large cities, 
which will appoint.their own officers and then control their own 
business affairs. This is local self-government. I need a com- 
mittee in Boston, to whom I can appeal or refer matters; for, al- 
though I am “the official representative of the Fund in America” 
and have a “general control” of the Boston office, Iam practically 
without authority; or, having it, it is not recognized by the sal- 
aried secretary. Perhaps, in time, the branches will coalesce 
into an “American Fund,” affiliated with the English Fund to 
carry on the work in Egypt. I will gladly hear from those who 
wish to establish a branch and will give to such my counsel and 
support. My address is 525 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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RT. HON. PROF. F. MAX MULLER. 


EDITORIAL. 


AULD LANG SYNE. 


The term, Auld Lang Syne,* has been used by the celebrated 
Max Muller as a key to the memory and the title of a book 
devoted to personal recollections, which is divided into several 
parts. Recollections of Musicians, JLiterary Recollections, Rec- 
ollections of Royalties, and finally of Beggars. We learn from 
it the great versatility of this great man and the wonderful ad- 
vantages which he enjoyed when a young man. _ It appears that 
he was not only a musician and acquainted with musicians, but 
a poet acquainted with poets, and an author acquainted with 
other authors, including even novel writers such as Thackery 
and Dickens. At Oxford he became acquainted with Ruskin, 
Tennyson and Browning. Ifnot a theologian, he met with theo- 
logians such as Stanley, Maurice, Milman and Bishop Thirlwall. 





*Auld Lange Syne. By Rt. Hon. Professor F. Max Muller, Author of 
The Science of Language, Etc. with portrait. Chas. Scribner and Sons, 
New York; 1808. 
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He met and had ‘conversations with Darwin, who said to him in 
the kindest way: “You are a dangerous man.” He also was 
privileged to associate with royalty, and was introduced and had 
access to the palaces in Germany and England. 

The author says: “I began with Hayden, Mozart, Beethoven, 
—lived in Mendelssohn, rose to Shuman. I ventured at Leipsic 
to play at public concerts. Music has often helped me, for 
many a house in Paris and London would have remained closed 
toa mere scholar. 

“Many of these old musicians were fine scholars. Boeckh, 
the great Greek scholar, lived in the same house with Men- 
delsshon, and it was at Bunsen’s house at a matinee that I saw 
him (Mendelsshon) last.” 

The literary recollections begin with the ancient poets of the 
Vedas. They seem to have been quite aware why they spoke of 
metrical feet, for in the names of some of their metres we find 
clear traces ot the steps of the dances which accompanied their 
poems. The last syllables, or steps of each line, mark the turn 
of the dancers; before they turn they mark the step more sharply 
or audibly, either as zambic or trochaic and after march back 
again with great freedom. In the most ancient Aryan poetry 
there is no trace of rhyme. It is the same semitic and in the 
Finnic languages. 

Max Miiller says: “I hardly remember ever having seen 
my father,and came to know him chiefly through his poetry. 
He was born in 1794 and died in 1827, and yet in that time he 
established a lasting reputation, not only as a scholar but as a 
poet. 

“Whilst at Leipsic as a young student I still imagined myself 
a poet, and from time to time some of my poems appeared, to 
my great joy, in the local papers.” 

The Recollections of Royalty embrace such persons as Queen 
Victoria, Duke Leopold, the most independent sovereign of 
Europe, a splendid example of honesty, uprightness, fairness and 
justice,” the Duchess of Desaw, who gave him an introduction 
to Alexander Von Humboldt, also, Fredrick William the IV, “a 
man of exceptional talent, nay a man of genius.” “Humboldt 
and I drove to Potsdam and I-had a most delightful dinner and 
evening party. The king was extremely gracious, full of ani- 
mated conversation and evidently in the best of humors.” 

He narrates one incident in connection with an interview with 
Queen Victoria. It appears that his uniform was miscarried, and 
in order to be presented to the Queen he was obliged to borrow, 
from all the officers, different parts of his costume. Fortunately 
just befcre the time for presentation his baggage turned up and 
he was able to appear in state costume without making known 
the accident. Notwithstanding these personal recollections, the 
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great thing which will be remembered about Max Miller is the 
fact that he accomplished so great a work. 

These recollections of the celebrated author go back to the 
early days when the study of sanskrit and the oriental languages 
had just begun. Preceding this, the works of Sir William Jones, 
of Maurice, of Bryant, of Faber, and the books which were writ- 
ten upon comparative mythology were based mainly upon the 
fancied resemblances which were found in the works of art and 
literature, and not upon language. It would be delightful if there 
was some one who had had the pleasure of the acquaintance with 
these old writers who were hero worshipers, but at the same 
time had the utmost veneration for the Holy Scriptures and 
sought to represent confirmations. Max Miller commenced the 
independent line of research which, while it is parallel, it is entire- 
ly separate from that which we regard as the historic line and 
quite distinct from the scripture history. 

His personal recollections have nothing to do with these 
special studies; they. relate to the personal acquaintances, the 
great musicians, the distinguished literatis, poets and prose 
writers, and the recollections of royalties, 


MINES AND MINING. 


In the times of excitement about mines on the Klondike it is 
well to be reminded that there are mines near by and in more 
favorable places. Some of these are very ancient and have been 
worked by the Spaniards ever since their discovery; the most of 
these are in Mexico, others are in New Mexico, Colorado and 
Arizona, a region which the Spaniards held down until the Mex- 
ican war. It may be that the war now threatening will reveal 
other mines. The Spaniards have a faculty of concealing every- 
thing and developing nothing. 

This thought is brought out by alittle book which has reach- 
ed its fifth edition; a book written by Mrs. Cora Hayward 
Crawford.* 

This book is written in an interesting style and on that ac- 
count is very popular. It treats of the scenery and the cities, 
and traveling conveniences and inconveniences, the mines, the 
industries, the churches, the antiquities, the history and govern- 
ment of Mexico. The mythology occupies a chapter of about 
ten pages; the antiquities are the same number of pages; the 
history occupies about fifty pages; the mines, ancient and modern, 
about twenty-five pages. This is the most interesting part, ar at 
least the most instructive, and is especially valuable at the pres- 





* The Land of the Montezumas. By Cora Haywood Crawford. [Illustrated]; 
Fifth Thousand. The Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnatti; 1898. 
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ent time when there is so much exeitement about mining in the 
far north. The people who are braving the hardships of the 
north might better visit the gold and silver mines of the south- 
west and carry their American industries into a land where both 
mines and soils would be productive. 





PORTRAIT STATUES IN EGYPT AND AMERICA. 


The frontispiece for this number which is taken from the 
recent book written by Rev. Dr. J. N. Fradenburgh entitled 
Light from Egypt suggests some important thoughts which 
we take the space to give to our readers briefly. It exhibits 
a series of statues which are found in the Temple of Ra, but 
gives rise to the comparison between the portraits of kings 
of Egypt, and the importance of the study of portrait statues 
for the proper understanding of Ethnology in all countries. 

It is a singular fact that from the earliest time there were 
portraits which accurately represents the forms and faces of in- 
dividuals. Some of them were kings, others noblemen, and a 
few private persons. 

An unknown man of the Fourth Dynasty wrought out of a 
block of wood has been preserved. From this we learn the 
dress, the form, and the face of the men who lived in that time 
2000 B. C. We see the dress was asimple tunic with a cord 
about the waist, a rude sword suspended from the cord, anda 
knotted staff is held inthe left nand. Allof it is very plain 
and simple, just as we would expect tosee at thistime. This 
is the earliest portrait and our readers are probably familiar 
with it for it is represented in all the works on Egyptology. 

Later on there are the portaits of the Hyksos Kings. These 
have been described by Dr. A.H.Sayce. They are in great 
contrast to the statues just mentioned. They represent long, 
lank, lean, faces, just such faces as we would expect to see in 
the Turanian, or Mongolian races with a long lock of hair fall- 
ing on the shoulder, resembling the pigtail of the Chinese, but 
more resembling the scalp-locks of the American Indians. 

Still later there appears another another set of portraits. 
They seem to belong to a superior race, and yet one which was 
allied or akin to the first race that reigned during the first four 
dynasties, who were the pyramid builders but not the builders 
of the temples. The portraits of the Pharaohs are also given in 
most books on Egyptology. Amcng them the most interesting 
was that of Rameses II. These were tall and stately kings, 
but they also show something of the royal air. Later on, we 
find as great a change in the portraits as we do in costumes and 
in the art and agriculture of Egypt. The faces now resemble 
the Babylonians and Assyrian kings, as they have heavy beards 
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and full faces, and wear crowns or turbans. The hair falls in 
heavy folds below the crown. They seem to te well fed and 
are very complacent, and are in contrast to the warrior kings 
such as Rameses and others. 

The age of Ptolemy brought in more luxury and ease 
which are exhibited in the portraits as much as in the surround- 
ings of the kings. 

All the way through the history of Egypt there was a line 
of nobility notwithstanding the changes and _ revolutions which 
occured. There was evidently a progress in civilization, and 
this progress had as much effect upon individuals as upon the 
entire race,and marked its lines in their faces and forms as 
much as it did in their dress and equipage. 


It is very interesting totracethis progress and study the 
history of Egypt and the East in the light of the portraits which 
have been preserved. 

What shall we say about the early American history that 
which preceded the advent of the white men and the data of 
the discovery? Can we learn anything from the portraits 
which have been preserved in the land. 

We have in the preceding numbers spoken of the portrait 
columns at Uxmal Palenque in Central America, and have 
maintained that they were the portraits of kings and queens. 
Some have thought differently, for they have held that they 
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represent the divinities and culture, heroes and mere imaginary 
figures. A few, such as M. Le Plougeon, have held that they 
were portraits which resembled Egyptian faces, and have 
imagined from this fact and others a connection between 
Egypt and America in prehistoric times. 

A close study of the portrait columns will reveal the error 
for there is no resemblance whatever. There is, however,a 
lesson to be learned. These portraits are in great contrast, 
to the pictures of the North American Indians, of which 
Blackhawk was a specimen. They must have belonged to dif- 
ferent races, and represent a different line of descent. 

As further illustration of the portrait statues, we give one of 
the idols, or images which may be seen on the Easter Islands, 
standing with their faces toward the sea, apparently serving as 
guardian divinities. They resemble the Turanian faces which 
are’ still common on the island. 





ROMANE’S SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 


This famous book* contains the posthumous writings of Mr. 
Romanes, It shows that a candid examination of religion 
brought this great man out from the sea of doubts into which he 
had been plunged by scientific speculations to the firm faith 


which most christians have reached. It shows, first, that there 
is evidence of design found in nature, notwithstanding the natur- 
al processes and material laws, and this is accounted for by belief 
in a personal God or Theism. It shows, second, that there are 
religious processes of the human mind which are just as com- 
mon as the natural processes are to creation, and are also just 
as natural, but they culminate, in christianity and find there a 
safe and sure foundation for the future. 





LITERARY NOTES, 
The Land of Sunshine, edited at Los Angeles by Mr. Chas. F. 


Lummis, has. many valuable articles upon the archzology of the 
west and southwest. It is well illustrated and very attractive. 
The plate representing the ruins of Pecos in this number is from 
this magazine. 

Religions of Primitive People. A second series of lectures has 
just been published by Putnams. Courses for 1898-9 are 
already arranged. 





*Thoughts on Religion. By the late George John Romanes, M. A. 
LL. D., F.R.S. Edited by Charles Gore, M. A., Canon of Westminster. 
Fourth Edition. The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago; 1898. 
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The American Explorers. A series ot books are being edited 
by Elliott Coues and published by Francis Harper on early 
American explorers. 


The Naturalist for March is an Agassiz number. It con- 
tains a sketch by the editor and a portrait, also several articles 
by specialists. Such specialists as Profs. A. F, Packard, A. F. 
Wright, D. S. Jordan, C. R. Eastman, B. G. Wilder and Miss 
Gertrude C. Davenport. The magazine has been enlarged since 
the new management has taken it. 


The Woodland Bison. The existence of a race of buffalo 
peculiar to the woody tracts on the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains has been discussed in the Proceedings of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, page 498. 


The American Geologist has an article for April on Drumlins 
of Glasgow by Prof. Warren Upham, and another onthe _ glac- 
iers in the Adirondacks by A. P. Brigham. The geologist and 
archeologist come very close together at a great many points, 
and all the more so since the subject of physical geography has 
been taught so thoroughly in the public schools. Ethnography, 
geography and geology are the successive terraces of a great 
pyramid which science is erecting. 


Harper's Monthly is always welcome to our book table. The 


February number contains an article on the Russian Settlers in 
Dakota by Kirkman Roe and The Conde Museum in the Chat- 
eau of Chantilly in France by Henri Bouchat; both of them are 
illustrated. 


The Populsr Science Monthly for February and March have 
the articles by Prof. Wm. Z. Ripley on the Racial Geography 
of Europe. The March number has an illustrated article on the 
Great Sierra Nevada and its Glacial Remains, by Harold W. 
Fairbanks; another on the Personal Workers of the Academy 
of St. Louis by Prof. Frederick Starr, and on Fabric Marked 
Pottery, by F. S. Dillenbaugh; also an Article on The African 
Sahara, by Prof. Angelo Heilprin. The Editorial Notes are 


always instructive. 


The kibliotheca Sacra has an excellent article on the Early 
Religion of the Hindoos, by Herbert Wm. Magoun, with many 
references of the hymns of the Vedas. I: is very scholarly and 
at the same times clear and easily comprehended. 


Folk Lore for March has a review of a book on The Dolmens 
of Ireland, by W. C. Borlase, three volumes, 4 to —-, by Alfred 
Nutt. Another on Lang’s Modern Mythology, and another on 
the book entitled Studies on Biblical Subjects, by Prof. A. H. 
Sayce, Inthe latter review, Tiamat is the “deep” of the Old 
Testament; personified as the goddess, or rather as a female prin- 
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ciple of nature, The idea is the same as that which underlies 
the story of The Deluge in America, for Tiamat was conceived 
as a dragon or serpent which was under the water, as well as a 
serpent which encircled the earth, and a personification of the 
storm cloud and lightning flashes. 


Amizonian Matriarchy. A discussion the of origin of Amizon- 
ian Matriarchy has been going on between Stewart Glennie and 
a reviewer of his book in Folklore. The primary civilizations 
were spontaneous developments from savagery, in which he 
maintains matriarchy was prevalent. 


Bulletins de la Societe D' Anthropologie De Paris, Tome Huit- 
eme, 1[V. Series. An article upon the Paleolithics in the Station 
De La Vignette, by M. Emile Collin, illustrated; also the Discov- 
ery of Prehistoric Objects, L’ile de Corse, by M. Caziot; also on 
the Neolithic Station at Venizel, by M. O. Beauregard; New 
Researches at Cromagnon. In the latter place a drawing of a 
female figure with retreating forehead on bone and of an animal 
like bison have been discovered. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


SACRED NUMBERS IN THE East—The number seven as 
everybody knows, is sacred with the Bible writers. Its sacred- 
ness is supposed to have come from the story of Creation and 
the division of the week into days, a division which was ol- 
lowed by the Babylonians and the Assyrians and all the Sem- 
itic races and borrowed fromthem by the Aryans who intro- 
duced it. 


THE DOLMENS OF IRELAND have an immense amount of Folk 
lore connected with them. This is different from the mon- 
uments of America, for here there are no survivals of legends 
and no peasants to perpetuate ancient customs. The break 
from prehistoric to historicis abrupt. It seems important to 
gather the myths of the Indians and study their character so 
as to understand these monuments. 


THE MeEpicinE MAN IN MASHONALAND.—It appears that a 
“witch doctor” called “The Lions Paw’’ or Kagube who was a 
ventriloquist, had much to to with the revolt and prolonged 
the war: He was like the Indian prophet who kept up the dis- 
turbance in the Blackhawk war. The same supernatural mis- 
sion was claimed by him. 

This has beena common thing in history for a medicine 
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man led the revolt against the Spaniards in 1780, and the 
prophet aided Tecumseh in Pontiacs war. 


THE ORIENTATION OF THE TEMPLE—The Church of the 
Ascension on the Mt. of Olives stands in a line with the door 
of the Temple at Jerusalem so that the rays of thc sun as it 
arose and passed over the tops of the Mt. of Olives, entered 
into the outer door of the Tabernacle even to the Ark of the 
Covenant in the Temple, passes across the Churchof the As- 
cension and seemed to arise out of the church and to go up 
from it as the church stands higher than the Temple. 

Norman Lockyer in Quarterly Statement, Jan., 1897. 


EarTH Spirit.—Vetae is the lord of the earth spirits in 
India. His usual abode is a mountain or wood onthe bank 
ofariver. He has no body but he lives on wind. He is made 
in the image of a man with green eyeballs; his hair 
stands on end. He wearsa green dress and holds a cane in his 
right hand and a conch shell in his left. He is said to spend 
his time in serving Siva. He is often represented by a rough 
stone under a tree which is smeared with oil and red lead. 

See Indian Antiquary for’97, P 267. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN History, 1783-1789 By John 
Fiske. Illustrated. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston and New York 


The Critical Period in American History was that which followed the 
American Revolution. Atthistime there wasa great jealousy existing 
between the army and the common people feeling having arisen, because 
the officers who organized themselves into a society called the Society 
of Cincinnati, were supposed to have established an aristocracy. There 
were certain deeds of violence which one company, or regiment from 
Pennsylvania performed, which brought upon the whole more or less pre- 
judice. This company grew desperate from the lack of pay, but the en- 
tire congress, assembled at Philadelphia, fell into such a panic that 
they were obliged to flee to Princeton, as the police authorities of Philadel- 
phia would not protectthem. Another cause of disturbance was the diffl- 
culty of adjusting the boundaries of the states. This is illustrated the case 
of Vermont. It appears that New Hampshire claimed all the territory east 
af the Connecticut River, and New York much of that which is west. 

The “Green Mountain Boys” declared Vermont an independent state 
and applied to congress for admission into the Union. New York sent 
troops to the threatened frontier; New Hampshirealso. War seemed to be 
inevitable. Through the influence of Washington and Gov. Chittendon 
péace was secured but the embers of hatred smouldered. 

The greatest hardship was that which was endured by the settlers from 
Connecticut, who claimed the Wyoming valley as their own. This was in 
the state of Pennsylvania. It was decided by the special federal court 
that it belonged to that state,and a scheme was devised and supported by 
the legislature for driving out the settlers and partitioning the lands among 
acompany of speculators. A man named Patterson led the militia, at 
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tacked the settlement, turned some five hundred people out of doors and- 
burned their houses. Heart rending scenesensued. ‘Tender women, infirm 
old men and little children were driven into the wilderness at the point of 
the bayonet. 

The Connecticut men in the neighboring country flew to arms. War 
between Connecticutand Pennsylvania was threatened. Public sympathy 
was gradually awakened for the sufferers. Another cause of disturbance 
was the enmity which existed between the Loyalists and the Tories. There 
was stillin Great Britain the intention of humiliating the Americans. All 
during the period, preceding the Revolution, the policy was to enrich the 
mother country by impoverishing the colonies. There was no reciprocity 
treaty to prevent. After the war the colonies were independent and es- 
tablished a principle that trade could be conducted in any other country 
and was not to be confined to Great Britian. The delusive hope of con- 
fining British trade to British keels was dispelled. The American vessels 
were more numerous than the British. 

The Musselman power whieh had sent privates from Morocco, Algiers, 
and Tunis, had continued to kidnap wealthy persons and cruised with 
seventy or eighty sail defying the navies of England and France. Ameri- 
can citizens were seized and sold in slavery. 

In 1786 Congress felt it necessary to take measures for protecting the 
lives and peace of American citizens. 

The Tariff was another disturbing element in this period of history. A 
Tariff was not only placed upon English products, but was also levied up- 
on the products which were carried between the states. New York re- 
quiring a revenue to be paid fromthe farmers of New Jersey and Con- 
necticut who presumed to bring their produce to New York to sell. 

The good sense of the people righted these difficulties, and adjusted the 
matters of trade between the colonies. 

The paper money craze alsoarose. There was no Greenback party, but 


inflation of currency was popular. Madison hit uponan expedient. Com- 
missioners from all the states met at Annapolis, remote from Congress and 
from the “wicked centres of trade” such as New York and Boston, and ad- 
dresses by Alexander Hamilton were sent to all the states. Nathan Dane, 
Rufus King, and Gov. Clinton had a part. Geo. Washington was one of 
the delegates. As soon as this was known there was an outburst ot PY 


throughout the land. Massachusetts had been obstinate owing to the dis- 
tress felt which was produced by the inability of Congress to pay debts of 
the thirteen states. Rhode Island alone refused. A second convention 
was held in Independence Hall which was already immortalized as the of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Shay’s Rebellion was an event which produced a reaction in favor of 
unity among the colonies. This occured in Worcester, Mass. At Nort- 
hampton, Worcester,Great Birmingham, and Concord the courts were brok- 
en up by armed mobs. The farmers were angry with the “wicked mer- 
chants and lawyers,” but had no elections. They therefore resorted to vio- 
lence. Shay was captured at a house in Petersham. Law was enforced. 
Gov. Bowdoin requested the neighboring states to lend their aid and bring 
the insurgents to justice. Rhode Island sympathized with the Rebels. 

There was something like a civil war in NorthCarolina. The counties be- 
tween the Bald Mts. and Clinch River constituted an independent state to 
which they gave the name of Franklin. For Governor they chose one of 
the’ hereos of King’s Mountain and sent a delegate to Congress. The state 
was however absorbed by North Carolina after two factions had arisen. 

Sevier, the hero of King’s Mountain, sat inthe senate of North Carolina 
and when Tennessee becamea state he was elected her.first governor, 

The cause of the people was constantly advancing through the spirit 
of true Democracy. When persons were charged with treason by one 
party were acquitted and became prominent in politics and in the cause of 
the people. The west began to besettled and soon became a factor in his- 
tory. he lands in Ohio came into market. Manasseh Cutler,the pastor 
and scholar, and statesman, and scientist, and man of business all in one, 
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led the way to the settlement at Marietta onthe Ohio. He is said tohave 
been the originator of the provision which was introduced into the bill 
which excluded slavery from the Northwest Territory. The different col- 
onies and states which had received grants from Royalty to lands, gen- 

erously gave up the lands which were includedin thisterritory. The early 
maps show the divisions. One map exhibits the “Spanish claims,” another 
the state of “Franklin” in North Carolina, another, the “Connecticut set- 
tlements” in Pennsylvania, another, the “Indian Territory” which in 1782 
was east of the Mississippi. ‘The United States” was confined to the sea 
coast, but “Canada” extended down tothe Ohio River. Another map 
shows the “Connecticut land” in Ohio, “Simms purchase,” the military 
boundary lands, the lands of the “Ohio company,” “Congress lands” and the 
“seven ranges” The nortwestern territory was established including the 
area of the great states of Mich., Wis., Ill., Ind., and Ohio. 

A map drawn by Thomas Jefferson exhibits Florida, Georgia, So. Caro 
lina, North Carolina, Virginia, Pennsylvania, extending as far west as as the 
Mississippi River and the Ohio, but the territory north-west of the Ohio is 
divided into five or six provinces with fanciful names, viz: Poy/sipia, Poly- 
potamia, Saratoga, Metropotamia, Ilinoia, Assenisippia, Michiginia, Cher- 
sonesus, a marvelous compound of Latin and Greek and Indian names; 
not an English word among them; a fashion which 1s better in the breach. 
than in the observance. 

There were men in those days who accomplished great things. Alex- 
ander Hamilton was a young man 1!7 years of age when he began his ca- 
reer. Hewas private secretary toGen’l. Washington. He lived long 
enough to see the Constitution adopted. The Herculean task of vanquish- 
ing a hostile majority in New York state which opposed it, fell chifley on 
his shoulders. The Federalist, the most famous of American books, and the 
most profound and suggestive treatise on government, has been credited to 
Hamilton. Jay wrote five ofthe papers, Madison twenty-nine, Hamilton 
fifty-one. As aparl amentary debater, he had rare ability. He defended 
the constitution before the hostile convention of Poughkeepsie with an elo- 
quence scarcely ever equaled. New York ratified the constitution and re- 
joicings were renewed throughout the country. 

The Continental Congress decreed that Presidential electors should be 
chosen on the first Wed. of Jan., 1789, and cast their vote for President. 
The 4th. of March became the day for inauguration. 

The book contains some very interesting illustrative cuts. Among 
these is one which represents Washington’s journey to New York. It 
represents the great good man riding on horseback, the horse led by a lad, 
while children surround the General, and throw floral wreaths along his 
pathway, the benign face full of smiles, adding much to the expression of 
the picture. It wasindeed a triumphal journey, and one which may be 
said to have ended the “critical period.” 





